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The Week. 


Tue New York banks gained $4,144,500 in 
surplus reserve during the last week. The 
domestic money market was very easy, as 
were also all the foreign money markets; no 
gold was shipped, and foreign exchange closed 
below the rates at which gold can be exported 
without loss. It is estimated that during the 
week American railroad securities to the value 
of $5,000,000 were shipped to Europe; the 
exports of merchandise continue to decrease, 
while the merchandise imports are increasing. 
At the Stock Exchange the notable features 
were the buoyancy of the market for the 4 and 
44 per cent. bonds of the Government, and the 
depression in the market for railroad stocks. 
United States 4 per cents were bought upto 
1213 and the 44s to 116}—these being the 
highest pricesever paidforthem. It was said 
that Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt was selling rail- 
road stocks and buying United States bonds, 
but this seems improbable. Many of the 
national banks hold as security for their note 
circulation the extended 6s and 5s, which are 
subject to early redemption; some of these 
banks have been buying the 4s and 44s, but 
rather than pay the present high prices for 
them it is likely that many will give up the 
business of issuing notes. The depression in 
the market for railroad stocks was freshly 
started by renewed sales for the account of 
Vanderbilt and Gould, who were quickly fol 
lowed in selling by the entire bearish frater- 
nity of the “Street.” Prices fell 1@8 points 
during the week, and the leading stocks sold 
at the lowest figures of the year. Railroad 
earnings, according to the published reports, 
show a gain in most cases over last year, de- 
spite the admitted fact that the tonnage de- 
rived from the leading staples of the country 
is very small. The outlook for the crops up 
to this time is good; there is promise of unpre- 
cedentedly large immigration, and mercantile 
business is fairly satisfactory. The labor 
troubles, however, cannot be said to have de- 
creased during the week. 











The new Chinese Bill has passed the House 
by a heavy majority, the period of suspension 
being restricted to ten years and the registra- 
tion and passport provisions being left out, to 
meet the President’s objections. It probably 
will have but little actual effect in keeping 
down the number of Chinese in this country. 
Those who want to come will come in from 
Mexico and the British territory, and when 
once here there will be no means of expelling 
them. But they probably will not come in 
great numbers from any quarter, and as the 
white population on the Pacific Coast grows 
the Chinese scare will seem more and more 
absurd, and by the end of the ten years people 
will be ashamed of it, as they are of so many 


bygone scares about the negroes. It seems 


& pity that the bill, after giving so much trou- 
ble, should not be likely to help one side more 
than the other in the next Presidential elec- 








tion, but it looks now as if neither had gotany 
special advantage out of it for that region. It 
certainly leaves the Republican party worse off 
on the Atlantic Coast, for it makes sad havoe 
of certain ideas about the equality of men 
and the might of the National Government 
which did good service during the reconstruc- 
tion period. 





The President has decided, on the opinion of 
the Attorney-General, that he has no power 
under the law to do what he has been asked to 
do—nominate General Fitz-John Porter to the 
Senate for restoration to his old rank in the 
Army. We have no doubt that this decision 
is legally sound. The proper redress for 
whatever wrong General Fitz-John Porter 
has suffered can only be provided by 
legislation. The President can _ pardon 
him, but all that a pardon would do for him 
would be to relieve him from the incapacity 
under which he labors for holding oflice under 
the United States. It ought not to be supposed, 


however, that this decision of the Presi- 
dent in any way aflirms or even touches 
the findings of the court-martial. This 


is disingenuously assumed by some writers, 
to whom Fitz-John Porter’s guilt is not, and 
never has been, a matter to be reasoned about. 
They believe in it as men believe in articles of 
religious faith, and always talk of the court- 
martial as if it was in some sense an inspired 
tribunal. The fact is that its decision has re- 
ceived a most thorough sifting by competent 
authority, and has been morally revers- 
ed; and anybody who on writing 
and talking, as many do, asif the Advisory 
Board had not passed upon the case, lays 
himself open to the suspicion either of great 
unscrupulousness or of great mental obtuse- 
ness. The court-martial was not an inspired 
body; it sat under as unfavorable conditions 
for the discovery of truth as ever attended 
any similar inquiry, and like hundreds of 
other courts-martial it did a wrong for which 
there ought to be some redress. 


roes 
goes 


The tariff is generally considered a dry 
subject for popular discussion, and we may, 
therefore, regard the large, intelligent, and 
uncommonly attentive audience at the tariff- 
reform meeting on Friday night as an indica- 
tion of a reviving interest in the tariff question. 
Mr. Vance highly entertained his hearers by his 
humorous treatment of the subject in its gene- 
ral aspects, while Professor Sumner very 
effectively struck at the principal stock-in- 
trade of protectionist demagogy—the pre- 
tence that protection is mainly benefiting 
‘*American labor”—by an excellent pre- 
sentation of the real relations between the 
tariff and wages. What the speeches lacked 
in the specific discussion of the points now at 
issue in Congress was amply supplied by the 
resolutions. They point out the heavy bur- 
dens imposed upon the people by the protec- 
tive system; the immediate duty of the Gov- 
ernment to reduce taxation, which reduction 
should be mainly effected in those duties on im- 


ports which injure manufactures by enhancing | 


the cost of raw material, oppress agriculture, 
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and destroy our carrying trade and our foreign 
commerce generally; and the necessity of do 
ing this without waiting for the report of a 
commission. The resolutions further demand 
an immediate reduction of the enormous and 
most hurtful duty on steel; they express ap 
proval of the proposition made by Mr. Hewitt 
in the House of Representatives, frequently 
mentioned in these columns; they demand re 
lief for American shipping by the abolition of 
tonnage taxes, consular fees, and other need 
burdens, and the adoption of the po 
licy of ‘‘free ships” for the foreign trade ; 
they recognize the difficulties surround 
ing revenue reform, and deprecate violent 
changes, while insisting that measures that can 
be safely taken should no longer be delayed. 
And finally Mr. David A. Wells and Mr. J.S8 
Moore are ‘‘requested to prepare a practical 
scheme for a revision of the tariff, based upon 
the customs receipts of 1881, which shall sim 
plify and reduce the present rates of duties, 
and place on the free list all raw materials 
required for manufactures, so as to yield an 
ample revenue and to inflict 

American industries.” 


less 


no injury on 


The Republican papers of Massachusetts 
are almost unanimous in disapproving the ap- 
pomtment of Mr. Worthington to the Boston 
Collectorship, but, the first shock being over, 
they discuss it rather philosophically. While 
most of them expect Messrs. Hoar and Dawes 
to oppose the confirmation of the appoint- 
ment, they do not want the Senators to do so 
on the ground of Senatorial courtesy, but on the 
ground of the unfitness of the man appointed— 
he being a known reviler of the principles upon 
which the civil service should be conducted, 
and which have time and again been affirmed 
by the Republican party of Massachusetts, 
This is unquestionably the correct position. 
It is quite probable that Mr. Worthington will 
be confirmed in spite of all this, and that the 
Republicans of Massachusetts will take that 
very calmly too. The appointment is deplor- 
able so far as it appears in the nature of a 
reactionary blow against the practical reform 
of the service, while well calculated to inten- 
sify the desire for reform among the people. 
The Stalwart leaders of Massachusetts, Messrs. 
Boutwell and Bowman, conspicuous for want 
of following, have persuaded the President 
to do a thing which cannot fail to in- 
jure him in public estimation, without any 
compensating political advantage. If this 
appointment was made with a view to politi- 
cal control locally, or as part of a system 
with a view to the control of the party at 
large, disappointment 1s inevitable. 

Senator Mahone’s plan for turning the Repu- 
diation party of Virginia into an Administra- 
tion party is not working smoothly. The first 
step proposed was the division of the State 
into districts in such a way that of ten Repre- 
sentatives eight should be chosen by the Anti- 
Bourbon-Readjuster-Administration combina- 
tion. A bill for this purpose, however, was 
on Thursday defeated in the Legislature. The 
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next election will be held on the present dis- 


trict-basis, which will give the Democrats a bet 
ter chance than they would have had under the 
bill, and the additional member will be elected 
by the State at large. This is largely the 
work of ex-Auditor Massey, who from an ar- 
dent friend of Mahone has recently been 
changed into a violent enemy, and who is said 
to have resolved either to be the tenth Repre 
sentative himself or to turn the office over to 
the Democrats. sut although a personal 
quarrel is the immediate cause of the defeat 
of the Readjuster leader, Massey had the sup- 
port of two debt-paying Republicans, and the 
event has a broad significance. Senator Ma- 
hone has secured the Federal patronage in con- 
sideration of which he was to turn his repudia- 
tors into sound Administration men. Now that 
it is shown that he cannot deliver the goods 
for which he has been paid, it remains to be 
seen whether he can count on a continuance of 
Federal favors. So one-sided a bargain as this 
scarcely recommends itself to astute politi- 
cians, and an equivalent in some form will 
probably be exacted. 


Mr. Craig, the City Marshal of St. Joseph, 
Mo., where Jesse James was killed, is in this 
city looking after a criminal, and has been in- 
terviewed about the robber’s death. His view 
as tothe probable and desirable outcome of 
the affair issomewhat peculiar, and we think 
open to criticism. Ile says that James’s popu- 
larity in Ray, Clay, Jackson, and Johnson 
Counties was so great that it would not 
have surprised him if the story he heard 
on his way here of the Governor's assassina- 
tion had been true. He gave it as his opinion 
that the Governor onght now to pardon the 
Ford boys, who siew James, and they in turn 
ought to be shot by their friends, and ‘the 
whole business wiped out.” This seems to us 
a somewhat hasty utterance. Marshal Craig 
must know that the killing of the Ford boys 
by their friends would not end the matter 
in this way. In the James district of Mis- 
souri every man has two sets of friends, one 
who kill him and another who kill his killers. 
Consequently, if the Ford boys are killed, 
those who kill them will have to be killed, 
and consequently ‘‘ the business” will not be 
wiped out. The simplest settlement would be 
to have the Ford boys kill each other, and if 
this can be arranged, we think it will do more 
for real estate in the counties above named than 
anything yet suggested. We were much 
touched by Mr. Craig’s information that Mrs. 
James sent her little boy Charles Edward to 
the Presbyterian Sunday-school every Sunday, 
but we have been pained to learn that the reason 
the Fords killed Jesse was that they could not 
have arrested him, unarmed though he was, 
owing to the desperate defence which this lady 
would probably have made, with a double- 
barrelled shotgun, two pairs of pistols, and a 
Winchester rifle, which were “lying round 
the house.” It seems to usthat with such a 
mamma little Charles Edward needs Sunday- 
school more than once a week. 


Everybody will be pleased to hear that 
Mr. James died poor after gn active and 
much-respected career. Of course we do not 
mean to say that his career was much re- 
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spected by everybody. Nobody’s career is. 
The best and purest men have their carpers, 
cavillers, and detractors. What we mean to 
say is that Mr. James had the esteem and re- 
spect of a very large portion of his immediate 
neighbors, who are, after all, the best judges 
of a man’s life. It is estimated that the 
proceeds of his robberies amounted to 
$263,778, an enormous business for one whose 
plant consisted of one or two horses 
and a knife and a pair of pistols, and 
now and then a rifie. If he had been the 
grasping, unscrupulous person which many 
have described him as being, a considerable 
portion of this would now be found among 
his assets. But so delicate has he been in 
meeting the claims of his partners, and so 
liberally has he provided for his little family, 
that his widow, we are informed, had only 
$200 in cash at the time of his death, besides 
the very plain furniture and pictures of his 
hired house. One of the most touching inci- 
dents of his murder was, indeed, the fact that 
he was standing on a chair engaged in dusting 
one of these pictures—the work of an Ameri- 
can artist, by the way—when he was shot. 

It is now proposed in Missouri to raise a tes- 
timonial for his widow, and it has already 
reached the sum of $300. The sheriff of the 
county will doubtless be glad to take charge 
of any contributions sent to him for her bene- 
fit. The total sum needed is not large. 
She is not a woman to be dependent on her 
friends, and has already received the offer of 
a handsome salary from a travelling circus for 
the summer months, which she will doubtless 
accept. She has one claim on the community 
which she urges with much force, and that is, 
that her late husband would not only have left 
off robbing and have lived quietly, but would 
‘‘have been an honor to his country,” if the 
police had let him alone; but they kept follow- 
ing him about, and thus interfered not only 
with his comfort, but with his usefulness, Mrs. 
James, however, has seen enough of life to 
know that nothing is more unfruitful as well 
as more painful than reflection on what might 
have been. We greatly fear that his assassina- 
tion will cause more trouble in the beautiful 
region where he was known and loved. The 
Daily Democrat of Sedalia, Mo., has a very 
strong article on the manner of his death, in 
which it speaks with great severity of the un- 
willingness of some people in that section to 
have Mr. James keep a permanent residence 
among them. ‘It was his country,” it says; 
‘‘the graves of his kindred were there. He re- 
fused to be banished from bis birthright, and 
when he was hunted he turned savagely about 
and hunted his hunters. Would to God he were 
alive to-day to make a righteous butchery of a 
few more of them.” We have, however, no 
doubt that any butchery which may be called 
for in that locality will be done, in spite of 
Mr. James’s untimely end, and our Sedalia 
contemporary must not take the matter too 
much to heart. 

Speaker Keifer removed one Congressional 
stenographer, Mr. Hayes, ‘‘ for cause,” accord- 
ing to law, but declined to say what the 
cause was, and keeps it to this hour buried 
in his own breast. The new man, Mr. Daw- 
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son, would have been an excellent appoint- 
ment but for his inability to report ; an em- 
barrassing fact which came out at the Ship- 
herd investigation. Thereupon the Speaker 
began to remove for cause again, and everybody 
expected that he would remove Dawson for 
the greatest cause of all; but, instead of this, 
he removed Hayes’s former colleague, Devine, 
also, like Hayes, an excellent reporter. The 
alleged cause here is that Devine had fomented 
discontent with Hayes’s removal, and had 
shammed sickness in order to make the strain 
on Dawson all the more severe, and bring out 
his incompetency in a more startling manner 
In Devine’s place the Speaker has appointed 
one Tyson, who is said to be a competent 
reporter, but then the Speaker evidently consi- 
ders ability to report only a small part of a 
reporter’s business, and consequently may 
any day remove Tyson for cause. Tyson was 
once Mr. Robeson’s private secretary, and this 
was perhaps the cause of his appointment, 
and curiously enough would also be a capi- 
tal cause for his dismissal. The necessity 
of producing cause has always hitherto been 
a serious impediment in the way of removal, 
and has been supposed to be a protection to 
efficiency ; but this is because it has been sup- 
posed necessary to reveal what the cause was. 
Speaker Keifer’s plan of keeping the cause 
secret, however, gets rid of all this, and 
would enable him to remove a man because 
the moon was at the full, or because he himself 
had been up late the previous night. The 
question of most interest to the public, how- 
ever, is, What will be the effect of all this on 
the corps of Congressional reporters, which 
has hitherto been perhaps the most efficient 
in the world? 





Shipherd testified before the committee on 
Thursday that he was told by Mr. Hurlbert, the 
editor of the World, that he (Hurlbert) had had 
in his possession one of Mr. Blaine’s de- 
spatches to the other Hurlbut, of Peru, in 
which was written in pencil, as a marginal 
annotation, the words ‘‘ Go it, Steve,” meaning 
thereby that Steve was not to regard the text of 
the despatches, but was to do things which 
they apparently forbade his doing in or about 
the Peruvian complication. Now comes Mr. 
Hurlbert, of the World, and says that Shipherd 
isa ‘‘ voluble impostor,” and that he (Mr. Hurl- 
bert) never informed him that ‘he had had in 
his possession a despatch sent, or intended to 
be sent,” by Mr. Blaine to Steve. It will be 
observed that he does not deny that he ever 
saw the marginal annotation on a despatch, 
and many will be disposed to believe, there- 
fore, that Mr. Hurlbert’s testimony does not 
contradict Shipherd’s. But it appears to us 
that it does, and that a conflict of veracity has 
therefore arisen and is now pending. All con- 
flicts of veracity are painful and perplexing to 
the bystanders, but this one will be peculiarly 
so, owing to the prominent position before the 
public occupied by the two actors in it. 





Mr. John F. Slater, of Norwich, Conn., has 
given two valuable hints to men who like him- 
self are so fortunate as to be rich. One 
relates to the wisdom of themselves distribut- 
ing money which they wish to set apart for 
benevolent uses. There is a double reason for 
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taking this course. They will enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing the results of their liberality, 
and they will make sure that the money will go 
where they intend it togo. If they leave it to 
be distributed after their death they cannot 
be perfectly sure that it will not be wasted in 
lawyers’ fees or wholly diverted by a successful 
will contest. Mr. Slater resolved to avoid 
this contingency, or the fear of it, by acting as 
his own executor to the extent of a million of 
dollars. The other hint relates to the object 
of such contemporaneous benevolence. There 
are few ways in which the expenditure of 
money would do more good than in the edu- 
cation of the colored people of the South. 
Although a class is named in Mr. Slater’s gift, 
its results are confined to no class. The freed- 
men, of course, ought to be educated for 
their own sake. The other people of the 
country owe them a peculiar obligation in 
this respect in view of their sudden and en- 
forced elevation to a plane of rights and 
duties for which their previous state had not 
fitted them. But in educating the freedmen 
and making them good and intelligent citizens 
a service is done at the same time for the 
white people of the South, for the Southern 
States, for the whole Union. 

The Lamson case, tragic as it is, is fast be- 
jng surrounded by an atmosphere of comedy. 
Lamson and his friends made no proffer of 
any plea of insanity on the trial, and made no 
mention of any peculiar theory held by him 
as to the medical properties of aconitine. 
After he was condemned to death, however, 
they went to work to collect in America proofs 
both of insanity and of odd notions about this 
particular poison, and put our Government in 
motion to obtain arespite, which was granted. 
The affidavits, however, were produced in 
such numbers, and opened up so many new 
fields of investigation, that it was found im- 
possible to get them all to London before the 
day of execution, and Secretary Frelinghuy- 
sen accordingly telegraphed a synopsis of 
their contents, so that Mr. Lowell might ask 
for a further reprieve. It appears that it is 
now discovered that, besides having had much 
insanity in his family, and holding strange 
views about aconitine, Dr. Lamson was 
much addicted to the use of opium. There 
cannot be any doubt that if he were respited 
till next December, the supply of affidavits 
would not diminish in the smallest degree, 
and that if evidence of this sort was all that 
was needed to postpone the execution, the day 
for it would never come. It is difficult to see 
how Mr. Frelinghuysen can expect a civilized 
government to disregard the solemn findings of 
its own courts, in deference to hasty deposi- 
tions, forwarded from remote parts of the 
world, of persons about whom nothing is 
known to the prosecution, and whom it can- 
not cross-examine. 





Captain Howgate, who some months since 
was discovered to have embezzled large sums 
of money from the Government while in charge 
of the Signal Service, was unable to procure 
bail, and therefore had to go to jail. The severi- 
ty of his confinement was mitigated by his being 
allowed from time to time to go home in the 
custody of an officer and see his family. The 





practice of letting prisoners confined for finan- 
cial irregularities out on ‘‘leave” of this kind 
is said to have become very common of late 
years. The court sends an officer with the 
prisoner to prevent his escape, and on Thursday 
Judge Wylie granted an application of this 
kind made by Captain Howgate, who wanted 
to see his daughter, lately returned from Vas- 
sar College, and ‘‘ to look over certain papers.” 
The ‘oldest and most trustworthy of the 
court bailiffs” was sent with him, In some 
way, however, the bailiff ‘‘ lost sight of” Cap 
tain Howgate for a moment, and when he 
‘turned around,” Captain Howgate was gone. 
The young lady from Vassar said that her fa- 
ther had ‘‘ stepped out,” and kindly asked the 
bailiff to sit down. This he declined todo, and 
insisted on searching the house, but, strange to 
say, could find no trace of Captain Howgate. 
There was just the same difficulty in finding 
Tweed when he ran away. In such cases the 
hard thing to explain is why the prisoner 
should be put to so much trouble to furnish 
bail. He generally cannot do it, and has to 
go to jail, but as he is then allowed 
“leave” of this sort, why would it not be 
simpler to let him go at large at once on his 
promise to reappear when wanted? 


Senator Voorhees made a terrible speech in 
the Senate on Friday on the ‘‘ dungeon” ques- 
tion, the galleries being filled with Irish 
Land Leaguers. He handled Mr. Lowell very 
roughly, and suggested the impeachment of 
Mr. Blaine for failure to go to war about Mac- 
Sweeny. His voice shook, it is said, with 
emotion, and his frame trembled, showing 
that his indignation is genuine, and not, 
as many suppose, simulated, and must 
be ascribed to morbid nervous condi- 
tions rather than to ambition. He was, 
however, speaking under great disadvan- 
tages, for there was no way permissible 
under the rules of the Senate in which he 
could come up to the standard of excitement 
fixed by the Land Leaguers as becoming in an 
American legislator in the matter of dun- 
geons. Mr. Robinson was in the gallery, 
and talk of war, as war is now con- 
ducted, must have seemed to him very milk- 
and-water stuff. He wants to carry it on 
after the manner of the ancients, with total 
destruction of cities, slaughter of the males 
and children and old women, and captivity of 
the young women. That is what Mr. Lowell 
ought to have threatened, and what Mr. Voor- 
hees ought to have called for. Seriously 
speaking, the enjoyment the Irish get from 
speeches like Voorhees’s is one of the most 
melancholy features in their case. It is cal- 
culated to make them seem in the eyes of all 
the successful nations of the earth an 
irrational people, incapable of self-govern- 
ment, and devoid of the nobler human pride. 
To a people capable of achieving their in- 
dependence against England a speech like Mr. 
Voorhees’s in their behalf would be insulting, 
as betraying a very low estimate of their intel- 
ligence, 





No man in the Tory party in England had a 
higher reputation for ability than Lord Salis- 
bury when he took office under Disraeli, and 
he kept it, down to the Turco-Russian war, 
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How rapidly he got rid of this reputation 
during the following two years is now matter 
of history. Unluckily, while losing it, he man 
aged by divers small indiscretions to lose also 


kis character for strict veracity, which is one of 
the greatest misfortunes that can befall a pub 

lic man in England, unless he is able, like Dis 

raeli, to laugh off his falsehoods and evasions 

Few people supposed, however, when after 
Beaconsfield’s death Salisbury was put in 
charge of the party in the Lords,that he would 
lead it ina mood of such permanent exasp< 

ration. He talks about Gladstone in a way 
which hitherto has been considered very un 

becoming, and which is fully as gross and inso 
lent as the language which Biggar, the most 
foul-mouthed of the Irish members, uses to 
ward the Premier in the Commons. A man, 
however, often talks foolishly without acting 
indiscreetly, and an occasional volley of abuse 
in the Lords would not hurt the Conservative 
leader if he were shrewd and prudent in ac 
tion. But the Tory Peers have committed 
blunder on blunder under his orders. The 
rejection of the first Land Bill staying evic 

tions, last fall, undoubtedly had the effect of 
making the second and great one more sweeping 
in its provisions, when it came, than it would 
otherwise have been, and made the Liberals 
more tenacious about passing it in its original 
shape. 


The Act once passed, there was but one 
alternative for the Peers, and that was to let it 
alone, or work for its success. But they cid 
neither. They began to denounce it for doing 
injustice to the landlords from the tirst month, 
and then committed the folly of appointing a 
committee to inquire into its working almost 
as soon as it had begun to work, with the 
avowed object of discovering whether the 
landlords could not be saved from it. This 
led to a snub from the Commons by which the 
conunittee was discredited, and the Lords hu 
miliated, and the Tories placed once more in the 
position of implacable enemies of the tenants. 
Lord Salisbury, however, has not stepped 
here. His last move has all the air of that of 
aman ina passion. He is reported to be pre- 
paring for another extraordinary blunder, by 
proposing that, if the closure is passed, the 
Lords should assume that debate is not free in 
the House of Commons, and that therefore the 
sense of the country cannot be ascertained 
from its debates, so that they will be justi- 
fied in forcing the Liberal Minister to find 
out the opinion of the country by dissolu- 
tion, by resisting the passage of any 
leading measure which they dislike, no mat- 
ter by how large a majority it may be car 
ried in the Commons. Such a programme as 
this could only succeed by being kept secret. 
If it is once Known the Lords are blocking 
legislation because they do not approve of 
changes made by the House of Commons in 
their own rules, of course the country would 
passionately support the Minister in bringing 
them to reason by making new Peers. It is, 
therefore, within the bounds of possibility that 
Lord Salisbury, in trying to force the Liberals to 
dissolve, might bring on his party in the upper 
House another great humiliation—that of 
having to surrender in order to avoid being 
flooded with new men. 
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SUMMARY OF 7HE WEER’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 

A COMMITTEE representing the National Land 
League Association waited upon the President 
on Friday afternoon, and submitted a resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Boyle O'Reilly and adopt- 
ed by the Convention, regarding the imprison- 
ment of American citizens, and asking the 
recall of Minister Lowell. The President said 
he would give the matter his early attention. 
There have been many rumors during the 
week, to the effect that Mr. Lowell would be 
recalled ; and Secretary Lincoln and Mr. Ban- 
croft Davis have been mentioned as likely to 
succeed him . 

The President has informed General Fitz- 
John Porter, in answer to his petition for re- 
lief from the sentence of the court-martial, 
that it is beyond his power to do anything in 
the case. This action is based on an opinion 
by Attorney-General Brewster, which received 
the unanimous concurrence of the Cabinet. 

Mr. Brewster says that he agrees with the 
conclusion reached by President Hayes’s 
Cabinet, and with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court, ‘‘that where the sentence of a legally 
constituted court-martial, in a case within its 
jurisdiction, has been approved by the review- 
ing authority, and carried into execution, it 
cannot afterward, under the present state of 
the law, be revised and set aside.” 

The President sent two messages to Con- 
gress on Tuesday, one asking that some action 
be taken in regard to the invitation extended 
to all the independent countries of North and 
South America, to participate ina general con- 
gress at Washington, ‘‘ for the purpose of con- 
sidering and discussing the methods of prevent- 
ing war between the nations of America,” and 
the other recommending an appropriation of 
$2,020,000 for restoring the Mississippi River 
levees instead of $1,010,000, which was the 
amount recommended by the Mississippi River 
Commission for that purpose. 

A mass-meeting of from 6,000 to 8,000 work- 
men, representing all trades, was held in 
Philadelphia on Saturday evening, to express 
indignation at President Arthur’s veto of the 
anti-Chinese Immigration Bill. 

On Wednesday the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, by a strict party vote, 
agreed to report to the House a new bill to 
suspend Chinese immigration. This bill fixes 
the period during which immigration shall be 
suspended at ten years, and for the passport 
system contained in the vetoed bill a certificate 
system is substituted. There are also other 
minor modifications, and it is thought that it 
is now in a form consonant with the spirit of 
the treaty, and one which would secure for it 
united Republican support. It was passed by 
the House on Monday by a vote of 201 to 37. 

A caucus of the Republican members of the 
House of Representatives was held in Wash- 
ington on Friday evening to take measures re- 
garding the future order of business in the 
House. Mr. Robeson presided. Speeches 
were made by the friends of several public 
measures which they regard as of primary im- 
portance. In regard to the question of the 
extension of National-Bank charters, the gen- 
eral sentiment of the caucus seemed to be that 
the Republicans could not afford to allow this 
Congress to adjourn without passing a bill 
providing for such extension. After an ‘‘ani- 
mated but harmonious” discussion, it was 
flually decided that the order in which the dif- 
ferent measures should be considered should 
be left to a committee of seven to be appointed 
by Mr. Robeson. 

An effort was made in the House on Mon- 
day to have a day set for the consideration of 
the bill to amend the National Banking Law 
and to provide for the extension of the Na- 
tional-Bank charters. The resolution required 
a two-thirds vote, but received only 148, while 
89 Democrats and Greenbackers voted against 
it. 

Speaker Keifer has removed another House 
stenographer, Andrew Devine, who is said to 
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have taken the part of the removed steno- 
grapher, Mr. Hayes, and has appointed J. C. 
W. Tyson, formerly Mr. Robeson’s secretary, 
in his place. Both these removals have caused 
unfavorable comment in Washington. 


The Senate passed the bill known as the 
“Omnibus Claim Bill” on Friday. It con- 
tained 1,359 claims of individuals which have 
been properly examined and approved, and 
which amount in the aggregate to about 
$291,148. 


The Shipherd investigation, before the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, has be- 
come very interesting during the week. On 
Thursday, under Mr. Belmont’s examination, 
Shipherd testified that up to the 3d of De- 
cember, 1881, he believed that Mr. Blaine 
‘‘intended in absolute good faith to codperate 
with me, as he always intimated, suggested, 
implied, and declared that he would,” but 
that it was his opinion that the aim and object 
of the Secretary in so doing was ‘‘ purely po- 
litical.” The witness gave an account of a 
conversation he had had with Mr. Blaine, in 
which he told Mr. Blaine that he (Shipherd) had 
been defending General Hurlbut, and asserting, 
‘in season and out of season, that he has done 
just what you told him.” This seemed to 
please Mr. Blaine, who said, ‘‘Gentlemen, 
there are various ways to give diplomatic in- 
structions. We not only write on the lines, 
but a trained diplomat will read between the 
lines, and sometimes he will read on the 
margin.” Soon after this Shipherd had a con- 
versation with General Hurlbut’s brother, Mr. 
Wilham Henry Hurlbert, the editor of the 
New York World. The latter ‘‘complained 
most bitterly that Secretary Blaine had ruined 
General Hurlbut by leading him to do 


exactly what Mr. Blaine wanted done, 
but then publicly disavowed the re- 
sponsibility for it.” Mr. Shipherd then 


related Mr. Blaine’s above-mentioned remarks 
on diplomacy, at which Mr. Hurlbert ‘‘ was 
surprised, and a startled look came into his 
face as he said : ‘Did Blaine say that ? Then I 
have him. I have in my possession a despatch 
op the margin of which, in Mr. Blaine’s hand- 
writing, is written, ‘Go it, Stephen.’” After 
this, Mr. Shipherd said he ‘‘ thought he saw 
how Secretary Blaine could deem it proper to 
lead a Minister, to lead such a man as myself, 
on a certain line up to a certain point, and 
then drop him.” On Friday Shipherd was 
very closely pressed by Mr. Seleasnl, but re- 
fused to answer a number of pertinent ques- 
tions, which caused Mr. Belmont on Saturday 
to refuse to question him any further. On the 
same day the chairman of the committee sub- 
mitted a request from Mr. Blaine to be allowed 
to be heard. On Tuesday the examination 
was continued, but Shipherd again refused to 
answer pertinent questions, and evaded every- 
thing calculated to throw any further light on 
the matter. 

Ex-Senator Dorsey appeared in court at 
Washington on Tuesday, and pleaded not 
guilty to the indictment which the Grand Jury 
found against him in the Star-route cases, and 
the order for the forfeiture of his bail was set 
aside. The counsel for the Dorsey party then 
moved fora bill of particulars, asserting that 
they had a right to know what affidavits, let- 
ters, or petitions, alleged to have been fraudu- 
lent, were referred to in the indictment. This 
is an attempt to make the Government disclose 
its case to the defence before trial. 


The jury in the South Carolina election 
cases have rendered their verdict. The ac- 
cused were the Managers of Election in the 
Acton Precinct, Richland County, and the 
jury found that they had hindered and ob- 
structed the Supervisor of Elections in the per- 
formance of his duty by refusing to allow him 
to see whether the ballot-box was empty before 
the voting began, but did not find the man- 
agers guilty of stuffing the ballot-box with 
tissue ‘ballots. The verdict was signed on 
Saturday, but on Monday two of the white 
jurors informed the court that they had signed 
‘‘under a misapprehension, and under stress 





of bodily pain”; but the Court ruled that this 
avowal, coming after the rendering of the ver- 
dict, was too late. The defence, however, 
have taken advantage of this point to move 
for a new trial, and thus delay sentence. 

Ex-Governor Jewell, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, called a meet- 
ing of the Committee, which was held in 
Washington on Saturday. A resolution call- 
ing ameeting of the Committee for the fourth 
Wednesday of January, 1883, was adopted, 
and the subject of the party interests in the 
Southern States was then talked over. All 
the members of the Committee present were 
unanimous in expressing the opinion that, 
wherever possible, a union should he effected 
in the Southern States with such liberal ele- 
ments in those States as indicate progress in 
the direction of a liberal national sentiment 
and broader national ideas. 

The North Carolina State Republican Ex- 
ecutive Committee has decided to call a State 
Convention to meet on the 14th of June. The 
Committee has adopted a resolution favoring 
an alliance with the Liberal movement in the 
State. 

The Congressional Reapportionment Bill 
recently passed by the Virginia House of 
Delegates, the effect of which would have 
been to give the Readjusters eight out of the 
ten Congressional Districts of the State, has 
been defeated in the State Senate by a vote of 
nineteen to sixteen. Four Readjusters voted 
with the Democrats against the bill. 

The Connecticut House of Representatives 
has passed by a two-thirds vote a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment absolutely prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors 
within the State except for medicinal pur- 
poses. The measure now has to go over to 
the next Legislature and pass both Houses by 
a two-thirds vote before being submitted to 
the people. 

Mr. John F. Slater, a wealthy manufac- 
turer of Norwich, Connecticut, has given one 
million dollars for the education of colored 
people in the South. The fund is to be put 
into the hands of a board of trustees, of which, 
among others, ex-President Hayes and Chief- 
Justice Waite are to be members. 

Bishop Paine, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, having been prevented 
from riding in one of the cars of a railroad 
train in Florida on account of his color, a 
deputation of the church, accompanied by Mr. 
Frederick Douglass, called upon Attorney- 
General Brewster on Wednesday and made a 
complaint against the United States Attorney 
forthe Northern District of Florida for failure 
to enforce the Civil Rights Act. It was repre- 
sented that all applications to the District At- 
torney for legal redress had proved of no avail. 
Mr. Brewster promised that the matter should 
be investigated. 

A mass-meeting was held by the New York 
Free-Trade Club in Chickering Hall on Friday 
evening for the purpose of discussing the ne- 
cessity of reform in the present tariff. A — 
audience was present, and addresses were de- 
livered by Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, the Presi- 
dent of the Club; Senator Vance, of North 
Carolina; and Professor Sumner, of Yale Col- 
lege. 

Mr. Wayne MacVeagh delivered an address 
at the annual meeting of the Civil-Service Re- 
form Association in Philadelphia on Thursday, 
in the course of which he said that his party 
had left him in a predicament, as it seemed to 
have but three great principles—namely, ‘‘ The 
Spoils System, the Boss System, and Repu- 
diation in Virginia,” to all three of which he 


was opposed. 

The War Department is informed that ar- 
rangements have been made for supplying the 
suffering Arrapahoe and Cheyenne Indians un- 
til Congress makes proper provision for their 
maintenance, and that there is no apprehen- 


sion of further trouble. 


Captain Howgate, who has been confined in 
the Washington jail under charges of misap- 
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propriating money belonging to the Govern- 
ment while Disbursing Officer in the Signal 
Service, escaped from the custody of the of- 
ficer having him in charge on Thursday. 
Twenty-four wagon loads of furniture and 
other household articles from the White House 


were sold at public auction on Friday. This 
is the first sale of cast-off articles since 
President Buchanan’s Administration. About 


$6,000 were realized. 

The operatives in the Pacific Mills at Law- 
rence, Mass., having refused to resume work 
unless their demands were complied with, the 
directors have decided that the mills shall not 
be started for about six months, which time 
will be occupied in making repairs and intro- 
ducing new machinery. This course will 
leave about 3,000 operatives idle, and consider- 
able privation and suffering seem likely to 
follow. 

It was announced on Saturday that the 
well-known New York dry-goods firm of A. 
T. Stewart & Co. had determined to discon- 
tinue their dry-goods and manufacturing busi- 
ness. 

The Board of Overseers of Harvard Uni- 
versity passed on Wednesday, by a vote of 12 
to 11, a resolution ‘‘ that in the opinion of this 
board it is not advisable for the University to 
give any assurance or hold out any encourage- 
ment that it will undertake the medical edu- 
cation of women in the Medical School of 
Harvard University.” 


News has been received from eastern Sibe- 
ria, by way of Irkutsk, that the United States 
ship Rodgers, which sailed from San Francisco 
last summer in search of the Jeannette and 
missing whalers, has been burned and sunk. 
Lieutenant Berry, with the officers and crew, 
thirty-six in number, is at Tiapka, near Cape 
Serdze. The despatch containing this infor- 
mation was sent forward by Mr. W. H. Gilder, 
the New York Herald correspondent who ac- 
companied the expedition. 


FOREIGN. 

An enthusiastic Conservative banquet was 
held in Liverpool on Wednesday, at which 
600 persons were present. The Marquis of 
Salisbury presided, and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, the Duke of Abercorn, and many other 
leading Tories were present. The Marquis of 
Salisbury dwelt on the gravity of the situation 
in Ireland, and severely reviewed the Govern- 
ment’s policy and the Land Act. He depre- 
cated pandering to agitation, and advocated 
Mr. William Henry Smith’s proposal to in- 
crease the powers of the Commissioners so as 
to enable Irish tenants to become owners of 
their lands. 


The official list of suspects detained in 
prison on April 1 places the number at 511, 
of whom twenty-eight are reasonably sus- 
pected of murder as principals and seven as 
accessories. The Catholic clergy of the dio- 
cese of Cashel and Emly have passed resolu- 
tions pledging themselves to exert all their 
influence to prevent outrages, demanding the 
cessation of coercion and eviction of tenants 
for arrears of rents, and also pledging them- 
selves to codperate with the people’s repre- 
sentatives with the object of securing an 
amendment to the Land Act. Mr. O’Donnell, 
Member of Parliament for Dungarvan, has 
published a long letter in the London Zimes 
in which he maintains that the question of 
arrears is the one question to which all men re- 
sponsible for the government of Ireland ought 
to turn their special attention. He says if the 
arrears difficulty be solved, every difficulty will 
besolved; butif not, then ‘‘farewell to the hope 
of peace, progress, and contentment.” 

The American suspects now in prison have 
been offered their liberty on the condition of 
their leaving the country, but they have re- 
fused the offer. Mr. Lowell, acting under in- 
structions from Washington, has demanded 
their trial or release, but in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday evening, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said it 
was true that the American suspects had been 








offered conditional liberty, but he knew 
nothing of Mr. Lowell, the American Minis- 
ter, having demanded their immediate trial or 
release. 

Five hundred and thirty-one cases of agra- 
rian outrages were reported to the Chief of the 
Irish Constabulary during the month of March. 
Two hundred and thirty-seven of the outrages 
were committed in Munster, 124 in Leinster, 
122 in Connaught, and 48 in Ulster. 

It is stated*on good authority that the ex- 
pense of administering the Land Act has 
thus far cost the Government £90,000, while 
the reductions of rent made by the Land Com- 
missioners it is estimated reach £30,000. 

Mr. Gladstone, replying to a letter from Mr. 
Henry Broadhurst, Liberal member of Par- 
liament, who wrote to inquire concerning the 
truth of the rumor that the Government was 
prepared to consider an amendment making a 
two-thirds majority necessary to close debate, 
said : ‘‘ We have surrounded the closing power 
with strong safeguards, and we propose that 
when it bas to be applied it shall be by a 
simple majority. This proposal we will to the 
best of our ability press upon the House.” 

A respite has been granted to Dr. Lamson 
until April 28, but the prisoner has been 
also informed that no further respite will 
de granted him, and that no evidence which 
has thus far been submitted to the Secretary 
of State, either from England or the United 
States, affords any justification for advising 
any interference with the sentence of the law. 

An explosion has occurred in the Black 
Horse Colliery at Sunderland, England. Four 
bodies have been recovered, but fourteen per- 
sons are still missing. 

The Lord Mayor of London has published 
a letter asking for subscriptions to raise a fund 
of £6,000 or £7,000, to despatch to Canada a 
party of 200 familes of the unemployed poor 
of London; and at a meeting held in London 
on Thursday, at which Cardinal Manning, the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts. and others were pre- 
sent, it was unanimously resolved to form a 
committee to aid in the work. 

A despatch from St. Petersburg states that 
the Governor of Podolia reports that anti- 
Jewish riots occurred at Balta on the 11th inst. 
He immediately proceeded thither with troops, 
and succeeded in suppressing the disturbances 
after some hours, but they were renewed dur- 
ing the night. Order was re#stablished on the 
12th by reinforcements of troops. At Letitshev 
on the 12th inst. the houses of the Jews were 
attacked. Mr. Oliphant, the representative of 
the committee to aid Russian Jews, arrived at 
Lemberg in Galicia on Friday, and had an in- 
terview with the Governor, after which he went 
to Brody to make arrangements for the emi- 
gration of 12,000 Jews to America. 

A despatch to the London Times -from 
Odessa, dated Sunday, says that the Jews are 
flocking to that city from Balta and its vicin- 
ity. All their houses are said to have been 
wrecked and their property destroyed. Two 
hundred Jewish refugees passed through Lem- 
berg on Sunday on their way to America, and 
two hundred more were expected to arrive 
there on Monday. 


Five thousand Jews were recently expelled 
from Moscow, and during the Easter holidays 
the streets of Odessa were patrolled by troops. 
Seven hundred persons, mostly without pass 
ports, have been arrested in the neighborhood 
of Odessa within the last few days. 

The Minister of the Imperial Household at 
St. Petersburg has issued a private circular 
announcing that the coronation of the Czar 
will take place in August, and that by Impe- 
rial command all dignitaries of the Empire 
must attend the ceremonies at Moscow. The 
festivities will last a fortnight, and it is esti- 
mated that the expenses will amount to 10,- 
000,000 rubles. The celebration when the last 
Czar was crowned lasted a month and cost 
18,000,000 rubles. 


It is reported that eighty workmen who 
were employed on the Cathedral of the As- 





sumption, at Moscow, in which the ceremony 
of the coronation of the Czar is to take place, 
were recently arrested in consequence of the 
discovery of a mine under the building. 


A despatch from Constantinople says that 
the Russian Ambassador to Turkey recently 
announced that he intended to go on a fur- 
lough for several months, and adds that this 
is generally regarded as a warning to the Porte 
that Russia’s patience is nearly exhausted by 
the indemnity negotiations. The Porte has 
stopped all press despatches in reference to 
the incident. The Sultan has since been 
making efforts at conciliation. 


Leave of absence for an indefinite period 
has been granted to Field Marshal Count von 
Moltke. This is regarded as a positive indi- 
cation of the present pacific aspect of affairs in 
Europe. 

It is said that a tacit amnesty will be granted 
to such of the insurgents in Herzegovina as 
return to their homes and labor quietly on 
their lands. 

At the opening of the Austrian Delegations 
on Saturday the President expressed the hope 
that the last remnants of disorder would 
shortly be suppressed in the occupied pro- 
vinces in preparation for the time when they 
are to be incorporated in the empire. A bill 
for a credit of 24,000,000 florins for defray- 
ing military expenses was referred to the Bud- | 
get Committee, with instructions to report 
upon it as soon as possible. 

A deputation of the corporation of Barce- 
lona had an interview with King Alfonso on 
Wednesday, and protested against the adop 
tion of the proposed treaty with France. King 
Alfonso assured the deputation of the interest 
he felt in the welfare of Catalan industry, and 
promised to inform the Cabinet of their de- 
mands. He added that he was, above all 
things, a constitutional monarch. The 
Spanish Government has decided not to make 
approval of the treaty a question of confi 
dence in the Mimstry, but will allow the Min- 
isterial deputation to vote according to their 
opinions. It is also stated that Sefior Coma- 
cho, Minister of Finance, will not resign until 
the treaty with France and the bill for the 
conversion of the debt are adopted. In the 
debate on the treaty in the Chamber ot Depu- 
ties, on Friday, Sefior Lambrus, member 
from Catalonia, demanded protection for all 
branches of Spanish industry, adding that 
without protection the industries could not 
exist. On Monday, the amendment that the 
treaty with France be terminable at a year’s 
notice, was rejected by a vote of 202 to 65, 
but the protectionists are said to be confident 
that they can defeat the adoption of the treaty 
and obstruct other portions of the free-trade 
policy of the Liberals. 


The French imports for the first quarter of 
the present year show an increase in value 
of 182,000,000 francs over the same period 
in 1881. The increase is principally in raw 
materials. The exports during the same 
period increased, principally in manufactures, 
119,000,000 francs. 

A despatch from Paris states that 5,000 em- 
ployees, representing every trade connected 
with the manufacture of iron, have struck 
against the proposal of the masters to deduct 
forty centimes on every hundred francs of 
wages, to be applied to the payment of insur- 
ance premiums of the men against accidents. 


The correspondent of the London Pos? at 
Paris says that M. de Freycinet is much an- 
noyed on account of the bad impression which 
the appointment of M. Roustan as Minister to 
Washington has produced. Persons interest 
ed in the Panama Canal scheme have warned 
the French Government that the American 
Government fears M. Roustan will follow on 
the Panama Canal question a policy of in- 
trigue similar to that followed by him in 
Tunis. The correspondent of the Post at Ber- 
lin says that the appointment of Herbert Bis- 
marck as Minister to Washington is probable. 

TUESDAY, April 18, 1882, 
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WHAT IS OUR PRESENT SYSTEM OF 
APPOINTMENT ? 


Tue plan of filling vacancies in the subor- 
dinate branches of the public service by com- 
petitive examination in the initial stages and 
promotion in the higher ones, has been met by 
the friends of the present system with two 
arguments. One is, that you cannot ascertain 
a man’s fitness by an examination, inasmuch 
as moral qualities, the possession of which is 
ascertainable only by experience and _per- 
sonal knowledge, form the larger part of 
his equipment. The other is, that in look- 
ing for the right sort of men the Presi- 
dent must have assistance, and that better 
assistance he cannot have than the Senators 
of his own party, and that in recommend- 
ing candidates Senators cannot do_ better 
than recommend persons whom they have 
tried and found able and useful in the political 
arena. Now this system isintelligible and logi- 
cal. It is the spoils system, under which the 
public offices are divided for short terms 
among the party workers, under Senatorial 
supervision, but with a certain attention to 
capacity. As this system 1s described in Stal- 
wart speeches and articles, anybody, whether 
he hkes it or not, can understand it. It is 
said to be the American system par excellence, 
by which, without any extra cost to the coun- 
try, a class capable of running the party 
machinery is provided without creating a 
bureaucracy or an oligarchy. 

Curiously enough, however, the friends of 
the system, though they defend it on paper, 
seem never to put it into operation, so that we 
are driven to ask whether they really believe 
in it. General Grant professed after the first 
year to believe in it, or at all events to see no 
proper substitute for it, and yet he never 
carried it out. He filled places more than 
once, not only in opposition to the wishes of 
the Senators of the State, but in opposition to 
the wishes of the bulk of the party, as in 
the Simmons case in Massachusetts. General 
Garfield announced in his letter of acceptance 
and in his inaugural that he would defer to 
Senatorial advice, and that he thought officers 
should hold during their term without dis- 
turbance, but he removed Mr. Merritt in the 
middle of his term against the protests of the 
New York Senators. Mr. Arthur, too, is of 
opinion that appointments should be made un- 
der Senatorial advice, and that the tenure should 
be stable. But he has in Massachusetts just dis- 
regarded the wishes both of the Senators and 
the party by the appointment of Mr. Worth- 
ington, and has shown that he does not think 
the tenure should be stable by the removal of 
Mr. Beard without cause. At this moment in 
Pennsylvania he has removed a Collector of 
Internal Revenue, with whom no fault is found, 
to make way, on the demand of Senator Came- 
ron, forone to whom the other Pennsylvania 
Senator, Mr. Mitchell, is violently opposed, and 
with the full knowledge that the change is likely 
to widen the serious breach which has already 
shown itself in the Republican party in that 
State, and give great dissatisfaction to a sec- 
tion of the party all over the country which 
had a large majority in the last National 
Convention. So here we have not only the 
Senatorial right to share in the patronage, but 





also the value of the officeholder to the party, 
totally disregarded. 

If the system of the reformers is not the 
best one, or not the one best adapted 
to American society, it is at least quite 
certain that some system is imperatively 
called for. If the spoils system is the best, let 
us have it; but do not let us go on pretending 
to administer the spoils system, and in reality 
administering no system at all. The spoils 
system really seems to exist only on paper. 
In practice the offices are used, not to oblige 
the Senators nor to build up the party, but to 
exasperate the Senators and split the party. 
They are distributed, not under the theory that 
they are the spoils of the party, but the private 
plunder of individuals, and are divided with a 
sort of Asiatic caprice. It is time now that 
the friends of the spoils system should stop 
writing magazine articles about it, and give 
us a pure specimen of it, in actual operation, 
or else make way for something else. The par- 
ty could not, on their own showing, be in a 
worse plight under any system than it is now. 
Half the ‘‘practical men” hate the other 
half, and think they are ruining the or- 
ganization. In Massachusetts, apparently no 
Republican thinks well of the appointment of 
Mr. Worthington but Mr. Worthington him- 
self, and in Pennsylvania, although Senator 
Cameron thinks the President is acting splen- 
didly, Senator Mitchell says that if he keeps 
on in his present course, the Republican party 
in the State will be driven out of power. it is 
sometimes said tauntingly of the reformers 
that if they wish to accomplish anything they 
‘‘ must agree upon a plan”; but the sneer, com- 
ing from the engineers who manage the pat- 
ronage in this State and in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, has a truly comic sound. 


THE DEADLOCK IN THE SPANISH 
CLAIMS COMMISSION. 

THE rumor is said to be current at Washing- 
ton that Mr. Frelinghuysen will, at an early 
day, reverse the decision made by Mr. Blaine 
with regard to the jurisdiction of the Spanish- 
American Claims Commission over the ques- 
tion of the citizenship of claimants. The 
difficulty arose in the case of one Buzzi, in 
which the Commission decided that the 
mere production of naturalization papers was 
not enough to entitle a claimant to a standing 
before the Commission, but that it had power 
to inquire within certain limits whether they 
were properly granted. Mr. Blaine thereupon 
announced that the Government could not 
submit the cases remaining unsettled ‘‘to the 
application of principles distinctly repudiated 
by the Agreement itself.”" These principles he 
stated to be : 

‘that the Commission has the right to be- 
hind the certificate of naturalization to decide, 
not whether the court which issued it was of com- 
petent ———- nor whether it rightly admi- 
nistered that jurisdiction,nor whether a certificate 
of naturalization has been granted to the claim- 
ant, but whether it has been properly granted—in 
short, that the Commission is a co of appeal 
with the right to review the duly rendered judg- 
ment of a court of the United States.” 

This statement did not do much to make the 
position taken by the State Department very 
clear, because although it sounds as if we 
were taking ‘‘ high ground” in defence of the 
rights of American citizens, when closely ex- 





amined it turns out to consist mainly of a dis- 
tinction without a difference. The idea sug- 
gested is that while the Commission cannot in- 
quire whether a certificate has been ‘‘ proper- 
ly granted,” it may inquire whether the court 
which issued it was of competent jurisdiction, 
whether the jurisdiction had been properly 
administered, and whether a certificate had 
been granted to the claimant. But these ques- 
tions are all branches of the general question 
whether the certificate had been “properly 
granted.” 

On looking into the proceedings of the Com- 
mission itself, previous to Mr. Blaine’s an- 
nouncement, we find that questions of the 
right to American citizenship had frequently 
come up, and had been disposed of in a way 
which shows that the Commission had always 
regarded itself as having very broad powers of 
inquiry into the standing of claimants as Ame- 
rican citizens. The Agreement under which 
the Commission sits was concluded in 1871 be- 
tween Spain and the United States, through 
General Sickles, then American Minister 
at Madrid, and the Spanish Minister of State. 
It provided for a general arbitration of 
the claims of American citizens or their rep- 
resentatives for injuries to person or prop- 
erty by the Spanish authorities in Cuba since 
the beginning of the rising against Spain in 
that island. The Commission under the agree- 
ment consists of two arbitrators, who name 
an umpire to decide in case of disagreement. 
The agreement contains the following pro- 
visions on thesubject of citizenship : 

‘No judgment of a Spanish tribunal, disallow- 
ing the affirmation of a party that he is a citizen 
of the United States, shall prevent the arbitra- 
tors from hearing a reclamation presented in 
behalf of said party by the United States Gov- 
ernment; nevertheless, in any case heard by the 
arbitrators, the Spanish Government may tra- 
verse the allegation of American citizenship, and 
thereupon — and sufficient proof thereof 
will be required. The Commission having recog- 
nized the oS American citizens in the 
claimants, they will acquire the rights accorded 


to them by the present stipulations as such 
citizens.” 


These provisions were intended to guard 
against any sham claims, on the one 
hand, and any arbitrary interference with 
rightful claims on the other. The correspon- 
dence between the two Governments shows 
that there were believed to be cases in which 
Cuban courts had rendered decisions as to 
naturalized American claimants, originally 
Cubans, denying them any American sta- 
tus. It was accordingly provided that 
the tribunal could go behind such decisions. 
To offset this, it was agreed that Spain might 
traverse the American status of any claimant 
and put him to the proof of it. 

Obviously, in requiring this proof, the Com- 
mission must be governed by some system and 
rules. In the case of naturalized citizens, 
where the papers are granted by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, and are regular on their 
face, it cannot insist that the whole case 
shall be gone into again ; this would be really 
to hold sittings as a court of naturalization ; 
on the other hand, if the naturalization was 
alleged to have been obtained by fraud, it 
could hardly pass the claim without an inves- 
tigation of the charge. Several cases have 
already come before the Commission for adju- 
dication, and it seems to have found little 
difficulty in disposing of them. 
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In the case of Delgado, a naturalized citizen, 
decided in 1879, the question mooted was 
whether the naturalization, regular on its 
face, was vitiated by the fact that the claim- 
ant, during his five years of residence in the 
United States, had been once or twice absent 
from the country. The arbitrators disagreed, 
and the umpire held that this was a purely 
legal question of the construction of our 
municipal law on the subject of the 
right to naturalization as affected by resi- 
dence; that the decisions of our courts must 
be followed; that the claimant’s status as an 
American citizen could not be reconsidered. 
The umpire at that time was M. Bartholdi. 
The umpire who succeeded him, Baron Blanc, 
sustained the position thus taken in a subse- 
quent case, upon which the Spanish arbitra- 
tor filed a formal protest, taking the ground 
that the tribunal was not bound in any way 
by the decision of any American court, but 
that certificates of naturalization, though valid 
for every purpose within the United States, 
had no binding force before the tribunal. 

The next case which arose was that of Por- 
tuondo, in which the question of residence 
again arose. This question had been passed 
upon by our courts in his favor, and the tri- 
bunal following them decided that it would 
not go behind the certificate. The decision, 
however, contains these significant words : 
“Such certificate not being proved or charged 
to have been procured by fraud or issued in 
violation of public law, treaties, or natural 
justice”—grounds of impeachment, the um- 
pire significantly adds, upon which ‘any cer- 
tificate of naturalization may be declared al- 
together void.” 

This brief review of the proceedings of the 
tribunal shows that it has followed hitherto 
the only course which an international court 
can take as to questions of the cilizenship of 
claimants. Where the question involves the 
construction of the laws of the country grant- 
ing the naturalization, it is bound to follow, 
just as any foreign court would follow, the local 
interpretation and adjudications. When, how- 
ever, the local proceedings are fraudulent, or 
in conflict with some treaty or general principle 
of public law, the tribunal must inquire into 
the facts ; otherwise there is no restriction 
upon the manufacture of utterly sham claims. 
The cases still to come before the Commission 
are believed to be based in many instances on 
naturalization papers obtained by fraud ; and 
this fraud, which, it must be remembered, is 
a fraud upon our own courts and our own 
laws, we have, to say the least, no interest in 
sustaining. The withdrawal of our Govern- 
ment from the arbitration under such cir- 
cumstances, would seem to be unjustifiable ; 
and it must be said that there is something 
rather comical in the fact that the withdrawal 
of the late Secretary of State should have 
been accompanied by an explanation of his 
reasons which, in the light of the agreement 
and the proceedings of the tribunal, is unin- 
telligible. 





For the third time within a year the Delegations 
of the Vienna Reichsrath and the Diet of Buda- 
Pesth have been assembled to discuss the com- 
mon affairs of the Austro-Hungarian Monar- 
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chy,and vote supplies. The second meeting took 
place on the outbreak of the insurrection in 
Crivoscie and Herzegovina, the common Gov- 
ernment demanding and obtaining 8,000,000 
florins as an extra grant for its suppression. 
Last Saturday, after months of fighting with 
almost uninterrupted success, the Government 
asked for three times that sum, to enable it to 
complete the Work of pacification. Crivoscie, 
the rebellious district near the southern ex- 
tremity of Dalmatia—a province properly 
belonging to the Empire—has been almost 
completely reduced to submission; but Herze- 
govina, a semi-dependency, not trained to 
obedience, and provoked by excesses of a rule 
but recently and arbitrarily imposed upon it, 
is not yet subdued. At first there was only 
talk of brigandage, a chronic disease in those 
border lands of the Slav, the Turk, and the 
Albanian, which had to be cured by heroic 
means ; later, however, the real nature of the 
evil had to be admitted, and the numerous 
bulletins issued by the commanders of the 
Imperial troops, while extolling the valor of 
the forces sent to suppress the disorders, ac- 
knowledged the existence of an insurrection. 
It isnow alleged that the insurrection is in its 
last agony, and that the large fresh supply of 
money demanded is partly to cover expenses 
already incurred, and partly such as are need- 
ed for the erection of forts and block-houses 
destined to prevent future outbreaks. 

Whether all this be really so may be doubt. 
ed. The rising in Herzegovina is, perhaps, far 
from expiring, and the milder season now be- 
ginning may, by reopening paths inaccessible 
to regular forces through the summits, gorges, 
and forests of that sub-Alpine country, and 
restoring the cattle to the higher valleys and 
slopes, create opportunities for guerilla war- 
fare such as the winter, with its cold, ice, and 
snow-drifts, did not afford. It must be ac- 
knowledged, however, that the revolt has 
within the last two months shown decided in- 
dications of decline and exhaustion ; that it 
has from the beginning lacked the patriotic— 
or, say, fanatical—inspiration which marked 
the contest with the Turks in 1875-6; and that 
the Imperial army has in every respect been 
well handled. The clearing of the Zagorye 
highlands between the upper Narenta and the 
upper Drina, for a time the main seat of the 
insurrection, by a concentric movement from 
four points, was a creditable piece of strategy, 
and, considering the difficulties under which 
it was executed, it may deserve a good part of 
the praise so lavishly bestowed upon it. The 
capture of Ulok in the centre of Herzegovina, 
like that of Dragal in Crivoscie, was achieved 
with trifling loss, and the operations destined 
todrive isolated detachments of the insurgents 
across the Montenegrin frontier have in some 
instances been carried out with precision. 
That the Austro-Hungarian forces are over- 
whelmingly large need hardly be said. 

The Austro-Hungarians owe, however, their 
success, as far as it goes, mainly to the circum- 
stance that Bosnia, the other Turkish province 
which they ‘‘ occupy and administer,” by right 
of an article in the Berlin treaty of 1878, did 
not join in the rising of the Herzegovinians. 
The Bosniaks were, like the latter, subjected to 
military conscription by a decree infringing 
upon the reserved rights of the Sultan, ac- 








knowledged by Austria-Hungary in a treaty 
concluded in April, 1879, prior to the oecupa- 
tion of the Sanjak of Novi Bazar; but it was 
probably the influence of the very Moslem ele- 
ment to which those rights were sacred, that 
prevented a general revolt in the province. 
The Moslems had had their full share of fight- 
ing before and during the Austro-Hungarian 
invasion, and they were tired of it. The Porte, 
leaning for protection on Austria-Hungary's 
ally, Germany, gave no signal for revolt, and 
no prospect of independence under Mohamme 
dan auspices lured the former masters of Bos- 
nia to partake in a struggle the favorable issue 
of which would subject them to a Christian 
rule—native or Servian—incomparably more 
oppressive than that of Austria-Hungary. And 
it is probably the dread of a new contlict 
with their warlike Moslem neighbors, in ad- 
dition to the contest with the forces of Austria- 
Hungary, which has kept the Christians of 
Bosnia quiet, while their brethren of Herze 
govana—in which there are but few Moslems— 
have been fighting for freedom, for indepen- 
dence under a Slavic banner. 

Another circumstance highly favorable to 
the Austro-Hungarians has been the disorga- 
nized condition of Russia's foreign diplomacy, 
caused by her worse internal disorganization. 
Neither Montenegro, nor Servia, nor Bulgaria 
has dared to aid the insurgents of Crivoscie 
and Herzegovina, openly or secretly, seeing no 
sign of encouragement on the part of the Czar. 
In 1875 volunteers from Montenegro and 
Servia flocked to Herzegovina and Bosnia in 
large numbers ; those principalities being sure 
of Russia’s protection. And when, in the follow- 
ing year, both Prince Nikita and Prince Milan 
declared war on the Sultan, thousands of Rus- 
sian soldiers were allowed by Alexander IL. to 
join their banners; when Servia succumbed, 
the Czar saved her by direct intervention, 
Nothing of the kind is now allowed or 
promised by Alexander IIL., the captive of 
Gatchina, who still dreads to add the dangers 
and cares of a foreign war to the terrible per- 
plexities which oppress him at home. Yonin, 
the Czar’s agerit in Montenegro, who formerly 
plotted in Herzegovina, and was lately sus- 
pected of doing so again, bas been called away 
from Tzetinye; and Hitrovo, the Russian 
agent in Bulgaria, has openly declared 
in Sophia that his master condemns secret in- 
terference in favor of the Herzegovinians. 
Nikita keeps up a military cordon on the bor- 
ders of his principality, and disarms and in- 
terns the fugitive insurgents who cross his 
frontiers; and Milan is so delighted with the 
friendly readiness evinced by the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, above all others, in ac- 
knowledging him as King, that he does bis 
best to prevent his subjects from giving aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the Teuton and 
Magyar. 

It may appear strange that it is chiefly the 
Magyars and Germans in Austria-Hungary 
who are anxious to change the occupation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina into complete and perma- 
nent annexation to the Empire—they who, in 
1878, most vehemently opposed the invasion 
of the Turkish provinces—while a large portion 
of the Czechs and Croats, who then favored 
the occupation, now warmly sympathize with 
the insurgents. The explanation of this new 
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change in the constantly shifting kaleidoscope 
of Austro-Hungarian public sentiment is, how- 
ever, easy. The invasion in 1878 was a move 
against Turkey, with whom Magyars and Ger- 
mans sympathized in her struggle against Rus- 
sia, from dread of the latter—a move calcu- 
lated, if carried out completely, to add to the 
strength of the Slavic element in the dual em- 
pire of the Hapsburgs. Now, since Turkey 
has no chance of recovering the two provinces, 
in which the Moslems have lost all their for- 
mer administrative and social control, annexa- 
tion means the destruction of the Slavic hopes 
of founding a South-Slavic power or union, 
embracing, in one form or another, Montene- 
gro, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Servia—possi- 
bly also Dalmatia and Croatia—and likely to 
follow the lead of Russia in a combined assault 
on Austria-Hungary. It is, therefore, not at 
all surprising to hear the President of the 
Cisleithan Delegation—a German—express, at 
its opening last Saturday, the hope of a 
speedy incorporation of the occupied pro- 
vinces in the Empire. The Hungarian Dele- 
gation will vote the grant asked for unani- 
mously, or almost unanimously ; the Cisleithan 
will give a decided majority in favor of it, 
the Poles voting with the Germans. The 
new burden is not insignificant, considering 
the permanent deficits in the budget of the 
monarchy; but economic reasons are silenced 
by political considerations and passions, and 
the Government knows no way of retreating 
that would not be a confession of a bad de- 
feat, before Russia and the rest of the Slavic 
world. 


THE announcement that Stewart's is not any 
longer to be one of the “ institutions” of New 
York has probably taken few people by sur- 
prise. Almost ever since Stewart’s death, there 
has been spreading through the “shopping” 
public a feeling that while the name was still 
there, the life and soul had departed. It had 
ceased even before that time to be, as 
it had for so many long years been, the 
one great ‘“‘dry-goods establishment” of 
the American Continent. In fact, the somewhat 
pessimistic class of observers known as “old 
New Yorkers” were rather fond of predicting 
that the business, when taken hold of by ‘“ ex- 
Judge” Hilton, would be speedily ruined. Stew- 
art’s had been built up by that untiring in- 
dustry and devotion to details which explain 
the rise of most modern industrial fortunes. 
Stewart himself knew ‘‘dry goods” as Laplace 
and Herschel knew planets, or as Rothschild knew 
the names on the backs of bills of exchange. 
Judge Hilton had had no training or apprentice- 
ship in the business; and on the bench, as the 
bench then was, had had an opportunity of ob- 
taining a much clearer insight into the ways in 
which the profits of lucrative business might be 
wasted and dissipated than into the best method 
of retaining or increasing them. 

The business of Stewart’s has indeed, ever 
since it passed into Judge Hilton’s hands, been 
conducted in a most surprising way. The origi- 
nal acquisition of a concern supposed to be 
worth some $20,000,000 from the widow of the 
deceased owner by turning over to her the sum 
of $1,000,000, which had come to him as a legacy 
from her husband, looked, to be sure, like a 
shrewd stroke of business; but what it really 
displayed was ability rather of a_financiai 
than a mercantile sort. The hunt for the 
body of the late proprietor, which began 





about the same time, though it was a com- 
mendable proof of the fidelity of his friend 
and successor, can hardly have had a good effect 
on the business, for it caused the public to dwell 
unnecessarily on the fact that the founder of the 
concern was dead and gone, and that the busi- 
ness was being carried on by new hands. What 
was needed was the establishment of a complete 
identity between the old and the new in the 
minds of the public; and yet here was a con- 
tinual and most painfully notorious kind of ad- 
vertisement that Stewart had not only wound up 
his own business, but that his very body had 
taken the form of assets in the hands of rascals 
whom a lawyer like Judge Hilton might call 
executors de son tort. 

Explanations of the causes which have led to 
the downfall of Stewart’s trench, as any one 
may see from the interviews published with his 
successor on the subject and the general news- 
paper discussion, on rather delicate ground. 
The only great moral cause assigned, so far as 
we have seen, is the loss of the Jew custom, ow- 
ing to Judge Hilton’s order excluding the race 
from his hotel at Saratoga. How far there is 
any foundation for this may be open to dispute. 
There are no statistics at hand with regard to 
it ; and, in a great Jew city like New York, the 
Jews themselves could hardly be expected to 
resist the opportunity afforded by such a strik- 
ing event as the disappearance of Stewart’s to 
exaggerate their importance in the social eco- 
nomy of the city. The antagonism between 
Christian and Jew in New York can scarcely yet 
be said to have assumed the proportions of a 
serious social problem ; and when an Episco- 
palian congregation, forced out of its church by 
a fire, goes, as happened the other day, to wor- 
ship temporarily in a Jewish synagogue, it can 
hardly be said that the fires of the old feud burn 
very hotly. Whether they burn hotiy enough 
to have made the Jews en masse desert Stewart’s 
because Judge Hilton expressed a desire to have 
them refrain from coming en masse to Saratoga, 
may be doubted. 

It is more interesting to speculate for the mo- 
ment over the causes which made Stewart’s once 
great than to ponder over the true explanation 
of its decline and ruin. It was in its day a 
mighty store, a store the name of which was 
known in every American household or cabin 
from Maine to California. The name had plea- 
santer and tenderer associations than clung 
to any other store in the world, for it 
suggested the influence of woman. Stewart 
was the first shopkeeper who perceived the posi- 
tion which the two sexes on this continent were 
destined to occupy with regard to dress. Fifty 
years ago his keen insight into dry goods 
taught him that in the bright future which 
was opening for the race in America, the 
money devoted to dress would be mainly 
devoted to the clothes of women; tbat toil 
and labor, hitherto so selfishly imposed upon 
them, would now be mainly assumed by men, 
whose monotonous and ill-dressed lives would be 
made happy by the spectacle of the gorgeous 
dresses and bonnets and trimmings displayed by 
their wives and daughters, not tamely at home, 
but in the streets, in horse-cars, omnibuses, ex- 
cursion boats, railroad trains, and hotel corridors, 
Stewart’s was built up by the purely feminine 
passion for ‘‘shopping,” which usually means buy- 
ing dry goods under some one of the many forms 
they assume. Men, as everybody knows, not 
only do not shop, but detest and loathe the very 
idea—a trait which women usually attribute to 
stupidity, but which really comes from a lack of 
interest in dress. Nowhere is this so much the 
case as in the United States. Nowhere do 
men so entirely regard clothes as merely a 
protection against the climate, or a covering for 





the body prescribed by considerations of propri- 
ety. Clergymen and moralists have often used 
the spectacle presented by the professional hotel 
wife, with her five dresses a day, to point a 
moral as to display and waste, but the optimist 
may certainly derive a feeling of contentment 
in thinking of the other side of the picture—the 
unselfish husband, released, for the first day of 
the week, from the toil which produces all this 
beauty and luxury, to enjoy in his quiet and 
inexpensive garb the sight of what he has 
worked for. The unrestricted right to ‘‘shop” 
was undoubtedly first seized and developed by 
American women, and it was out of the develop- 
ment of this right that Stewart’s grew. Where 
were the tailors, or even ‘‘ ready-made clothes” 
men who could vie with him? They never ex- 
isted, for the male demand did not exist. 

Considering that it was woman who produced 
Stewart’s, there is something melancholy in the 
thought that she should fave taken up with the 
old European aristocratic notion that there was 
something degrading about the occupation which, 
in the last resort, makes shopping possible. It 
would seem as if the beautiful creature who pur- 
chases dry goods on one side of a counter, ought 
to have, naturally, a sympathy with the corre- 
lated male employee who measures them for her 
on theother. But, on the contrary, American wo. 
men have always cultivated an aristocratic con- 
tempt for such occupations; and the romance of 
dry goods has been left altogether to the male 
mind. No romance unsupported by woman, how- 
ever, could be perfect, and consequently the ro- 
mance of dry goods which the career of Stewart 
undoubtedly suggested wherever the fame of his 
store penetrated, was of a somewhat sordid kind. 
It merely suggested to the young and ambitious 
that huge sums of money might be made in 
America through the appetite of women for 
dress, fed as it was by the devotion and docility 
of the American husband and father. 

Finally, much as we must all mourn the dis- 
appearance of Stewart’s from the surface of New 
York life, as moralists our regret cannot but be 
tempered by a feeling that its importance as an 
‘‘institution,” like all things that came down to 
the great New York of to-day from the little pro- 
vincial New York of the period before the war, 
was somewhat exaggerated. It was undoubtedly 
a great store in its day, but that one of the chief 
capitals of the world should regard a big dry- 
goods store as one of its most unassailable titles 
to respect and consideration—that when asked 
what it had to show among the other cities of the 
modern world, it should, in the place of monu- 
ments of art and science, buildings or galleries, 
have triumphantly pointed to a dry-goods store, 
and proudly told the stranger who wanted 
to see what New York really was to go to Stew- 
art’s—was after all a little melancholy, Twenty 
years ago the disappearance of Stewart’s would 
have been regarded as an irreparable public 
calamity. In the great city which New York has 
grown to be, the wreck makes one less among the 
old provincial landmarks, and the moralist may 
awake with cheerful surprise to the fact that 
after all it was not Stewart’s that made New 
York, but New York that made, and unmade, 
Stewart’s, 





THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, March 28, 1882. 
THE political outlook is dark and cloudy, and 
persons who are not alarmists may reasonably 
look with deep anxiety on the prospects of the 
country. But pessimism is never wisdom, and 
any one who attempts to make any forecast as to 
the probable course of affairs must be careful to 
take into account the bright sides of a dark pic- 
ture. ; 
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There never was a period at which Great 
Britain (I of course omit Ireland) was more dis- 
tinctly than at this moment a country at unity 
with itself. Take any year from the outbreak 
of the great French Revolution to (say) 1850, and 
you will find that there then existed in one part 
or other of this island, and often over large parts 
of the country, bitter discontent, such as in 1882 
is all but unknown. Carlyle’s ‘Chartism’; ‘ Al- 
ton Locke,’ ‘ Yeast’; Disraeli’s ‘Sibyl’; every 
volume of Hansard, I might almost say every 
newspaper published at any date during the 
sixty years I have mentioned, bears distinct wit- 
ness to a condition of society utterly unknown to 
the present generation of Englishmen,and which, 
were it suddenly to reappear, would make us all 
believe that the country was on the brink 
of ruin. The simple fact is, that reformers and 
philanthropists did at any time between 1832 
and 1848 think the outbreak of revolution a 
probability, if not a certainty. All this is 
changed. We have no large discontented class 
unless it be the body of landowners. Loyalty to 
the Queen is the fashion. Like other fashions, it 
may change, but it is symptomatic of the pre- 
vailing sentiment. The Chartists have vanished. 
Many of the points of the Charter have indeed 
been embodied in acts of Parliament. But 
if the feeling which produced Chartism had sur- 
vived, it would have expressed itself in some 
new form; it would probably have turned 
into Republicanism. As it is, even Mr. Brad- 
laugh, if he be a Republican, apparently thinks 
atheism more likely to be popular than dog- 
matic Republicanism. Change of opinion is 
due to change of circumstances. Men were 
Chartists because they were wretched. Free- 
trade, Parliamentary reform, the amendment of 
the poor-laws, the legal recognition of trades’ 
unions, and a host of minor improvements in the 
law, which are themselves the sign of social and 
material improvements, have not removed all 
misery, but they have dulled the edge of discon- 
tent. Whoever turns from the poor and looks at 
the state of the middle classes, will see a break- 
ing down of mere class divisions, which assured- 
ly contributes to national strength. The univer- 
sities. which were, not thirty years ago, the mo- 
nopoly of a class and the centres of Toryism in 
Church and State, are now the universities of 
the nation, and command as much popularity as 
any institution in the land. This fact is well 
worth the consideration of every person able to 
understand its significance. 

The country, again, despite temporary de- 
pression of trade and agriculture, overflows 
with riches. If any one can live in London 
and believe that he is not in the midst of the 
wealthy capital of a wealthy nation, he either 
cannot use his eyes, or cannot understand 
the meaning of all that his eyes tell him. 
The condition of affairs, moreover, abroad, is 
in some respects reassuring. The triumph of 
Germany did not produce anything like the ben- 
efit to mankind which some Liberals, with more 
hopefulness than wisdom, looked for from the 
success of the policy of “ blood and iron”; but 
the overthrow of the Empire, the foundation of 
the Republic, the unification of Italy and of Ger- 
many, did undoubtedly lead to some results at 
which all Englishmen rejoice—no less for the 
sake of England than of the world. The Empire 
might pretend to be ‘‘peace,” but it was in 
reality a menace of war to Englishmen hardly 
less than to Germans. The general course of 
events has, inspite of all the despots of Europe 
and their ministers,favored the spread of freedom 
and of good government. One proof of this is 
decisive : the foreign refugee, who for half a 
century justly excited the sympathy of English- 
men, is a figure of the past. The next generation 
will find it difficult to realize the sentiments with 





which their fathers and grandfathers regarded 
men such as Mazzini, Espartero, Louis Blanc, or 
Kossuth. When refugees are rare in England, 
despots, we may be sure, are becoming rare on 
the Continent, and the good government of con- 
tinental Europe, which means nothing less than 
the happiness of the millions who inhabit it, may 
detract from the prestige of English freedom, but 
certainly adds to English security. 

The important thing, then, is to make clear 
the nature of the signs which lead rational per- 
sons to foresee perils and to dread future calami- 
ties. First. There is something startling and 
ominous in the bitterness which, among the upper 
classes at least, political controversy is day by 
day assuming. No one can go into society with- 
out meeting with gentlemen who, not otherwise 
wanting in good sense, regard Mr. Gladstone 
and Liberalism generally with intense hostility. 
The existence of this feeling is to a certain ex- 
tent accounted for by personal traits of the Pre 
mier’s character. To analyze the reasons why 
Mr. Gladstone rouses something like animosity 
in the minds not only of Conservatives but of 
many Liberals, would itself require an article of 
some length. But it may be taken as a fact that 
strong and widespread as is his popularity with 
masses of the people, the Prime Minister is hated 
by many educated persons with a kind of 
abhorrence hardly felt by any one (within the 
memory at least of persons now alive) to Palmer- 
ston or Russell, or to any leading statesman of 
recognized capacity and of admitted high char- 
acter. Nor is hostility to the Premier the sole sign 
of party bitterness. The courtesies of debate are 
becoming matters of tradition. Things are said 
in the House of Commons which would not be 
uttered in any meeting of ordinary gentlemen. 
No Home Ruler would say at a dinner table that 
Mr. Forster visited Ireland during the famine to 
enjoy the sight of Irish misery. The newspapers 
are beginning to follow the lead of the House of 
Commons. To write, with more or less cireum- 
locution, that an eminent statesman and his son 
are born liars, is thought not unfitting by editors 
who mean to write for gentlemen, and claim 
themselves to belong to the class whom they ad- 
dress. Thirty or forty years ago as great or great- 
er license of abuse was prevalent. Language was 
used of O’Connell which the organs of Conser- 
vatism would to-day hardly apply to Mr. Parnell; 
and any one who studies the political satire of 
‘Ten Thousand a Year’ may satisfy himself that 
the amenities of political conflict were at least as 
much neglected in 1832 as at this moment. But 
the true remark that the rancor of partisanship 
was as rampant fifty years ago as now, does not, 
after all, mitigate the serious character of the 
new development of party spirit. For our 
fathers used in every department of life much 
more violent language than is now permissible 
in the society of persons with claims to humanity 
and good breeding; and fifty years ago England 
was passing through the crisis of a revolution. 
The bitter political feeling of the present day is 
a serious matter in itself, and is a sign of serious 
dangers to the prosperity of the country. 

Secondly. Parliament is for the first time in 
English history working badly. The constitu- 
tional machine is out of gear. A Minister of 
unbounded energy is at the head of a loyal 
majority. He was put in power that he might 
carry through a body of reforms. There is 
plenty of work to be done, and Mr. Gladstone is 
the man to do it. Yet somehow or other no- 
thing gets done. We are drawing on toward 
Easter, and the session has produced no results. 
This may be the fault of the Ministry, it may 
be the fault of the Opposition, it may be the 
fault of the Home Rulers. But whoever be to 
blame, the fact is certain that things have come 
practically to a standstill. It is also obvious 





that the Opposition have no wish to put matters 
right. They object to the cléture and they pro- 
pose nothing in its place. To put the matter 
shortly, Parliament, or rather the House of Com- 
mons, has of recent years become more and 
more the government of the country, and now 
Parliament cannot discharge its work. 

Thirdly. The temporary collapse of Parlia- 
ment occurs at a time when there is the strongest 
ground for desiring that the Government of Eng 
land should be able to command and use the 
whole force of the nation. There may at any 
moment be trouble in Egypt, and trouble in 
Egypt means difficulties with France; weakness 
may involve the most serious danger. But there 
is no need of looking so far afield as Egypt. The 
state of Ireland, or rather the relation of Great 
Britain to Ireland, is enough to fill even a con- 
firmed optimist with forebodings. This, how- 
ever, is a matter on which, more than on any 
other, it is necessary to avoid exaggeration, and 
to see that, as the saying goes, ‘‘the saddle is 
put on the right horse.” Bad as the condition of 
Ireland is, it has undoubtedly at different periods 
within this century been worse. In 1828 and 1829, 
from 1541 to 1845, and again 1m 1848, there was 
far more ground than at present to fear armed 
conflict which might amount to civil war. Armed 
conflict in Ireland might, moreover, have then 
involved foreign war. A slightly different turn 
of affairsin France might during 1848 have pro 
vided Irish nationalists with French allies, 
From perils of this kind England is now com- 
pletely free. Your readers can tell far bet- 
ter than I what may be the amount of help which 
the leaders iu an Irish rebellion could obtain from 
America. But my own conviction is that, what- 
ever politicians may say to catch the Lrish vote, 
there is not the remotest reason to suppose that 
under the present state of affairs the Union, or 
any large party in the Union, would give aid or 
sympathy to Irish revolutionists, To speak the 
whole truth, I doubt whether Irish grievances 
receive from the mass of Americans the atten 
tion or the sympathy which in my judgment 
they deserve. 

The perils of the time are not Irish insurrection 
or foreign intervention. The dangers which 
fairly excite alarm arise from the difficulty expe- 
rienced by Englishmen in dealing with the state 
of Ireland. Coercion is, as every one now sees, 
a temporary makeshift, not a permanent policy. 
To rule by means of Coercion Acts is like govern- 
ing by means of a state of siege. The device is 
effective for the moment, but every month which 
it lasts increases the difficulty of returning to 
the orderly reign of regular law. I do full 
justice to the good intentions with which the 
policy of coercion was begun. I dare not even 
assert with confidence that the policy was, with 
all its fatal defects, one which could be avoided. 
All that I do assert, and this without hesita- 
tion, is that the policy of governing by means 
of arbitrary arrest cannot last. The problem 
before the Government is how to enforce law 
and to protect life in Ireland by just, by regular, 
and by legal means. I do not believe the prob- 
lem to be without a solution, but one may say 
with certainty that no leading statesman has 
pointed out a satisfactory solution for the adop- 
tion of the nation. Meanwhile, the further and 
even more pressing problem is how to carry 
through the agrarian reforms enacted in the 
Land Act, and prevail on the English public to 
wait patiently for their result. That efficient 
administration may do a great deal to protect life 
and property in Ireland is, if the whole art of 
government is not a delusion, certain. That no 
device which the human intellect could devise or 
human energy carry out can provide an im- 
mediate or speedy cure for Irish misery, or for 
Irish discontent, is certain. Patience, and almost 
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infinite patience, is the virtue needed before all 
others by any statesman called upon to take part 
in the government of Ireland; and the vital 
question of the time is whether the English na- 
tion, or rather the majority of the English elec- 
kind of self-restraint and 
patience not always found even among statesmen 


tors, can show a 
and philosophers. 
Fourthly. The difficulties of England arise 
much less from accidents of the day than from 
some peculiar characteristics of English public 
life and popular sentiment. There exists a want 
of harmony the constitution of the 
country and the spirit of the governing classes. 
The Conservatives, under the leadership of Mr. 
Disraeli, hurried on the advent of democratic 
rule. The Constitution is at bottom a democracy 
veiled under monarchical and aristocratic forms, 
just as, during the eighteenth century, it was an 
aristocracy concealed under monarchical and 
popular forms. The people, or in other words 
the electors, are in the last resort sovereign. 


between 


Their will gave power to the Conservatives in 
1874; it installed Mr. Gladstone in office two 
years ago. A distinct change in the sentiment 
of the constituencies would involve a change of 
government. Yet, though the electors reign and 
occasionally rule, they do not as yet govern. 
They do not even give the tone to the actual Gov- 
ernment. The governing classes are aristocratic, 
wealthy, conservative; and it is, in the main, 
through members of these classes that the ad- 
ministration is, and as things stand must be, 
carried on in England. The gradual establish- 
ment of a more or less democratic Constitu- 
tion has not led to the spread of anything like 
democratic sentiment through the main body 
of well-to-do Englishmen. Hence what I have 
termed a want of harmony between the 
theory and the working of the Constitution. 
The “sovereign people ” (to use a foreign expres- 
sion) is at once served and governed by men who, 
whatever their own views, belong to a society 
which is aristocratic and plutocratic. Hence 
perpetual incongruities. Constituencies of arti- 
sans are represented and wish to be represented 
by lords. Great landowners or their sons hold, 
or are supposed to hold, opinions leading to the 
subdivision of property. The political leaders of 
the people are almost of necessity men who do 
not share or avow the sentiments of the social 
world to which they belong. This was as true of 
Lord Beaconsfield as of Mr. Gladstone. It will, 
I suspect, for a long time be true of every pre- 
mier destined to exercise influence among the 
electors, 

Hence, in the main, the prevalence of the 
coustant misunderstandings between ‘ Society ” 
and the ‘‘ people.” Mr. Gladstone’s talent, ener- 
gy, and high principle, are in reality doubted by 
noone. But the very features in his character 
which displease the governing classes captivate 
the constituencies. The series of lay sermons by 
which he won the Midlothian campaign would 
certainly have never raised him to power if office 
had still been really in the gift of the House of 
Commons. They exactly hit the taste of Scotch 
Presbyterians and English Dissenters, and these 
classes proved strong enough to turn the elec- 
tion. The exercise, again, of democratic power 
through aristocratic agents, which is the marked 
feature of the existing English Constitution, all 
but necessitates the unpopularity of the Govern- 
ment with the classes from which it is taken. 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Hartington, even Mr. Bright, 
appear to wealthy Englishmen something like 
traitors to their class. Persons of conservative 
instincts, whatever be their party names, are an- 
noyed and alarmed at the deference of the Gov- 
ernment to popular sentiment. When, years 
ago, Mr. Lowe denounced the ‘“ flesh-and- 


blood” argument, he hit the point in Mr, Glad- 
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stone’s character which will always offend a 
large body of educated Liberals. At the pre- 
sent moment, men whose taste has long been 
offended fancy that their property is in dan- 
ger. American critics of the Land Act will 
easily understand why Mr. Gladstone’s agrarian 
legislation excites at once the fears of landown- 
ers and the censure of strict economists. The 
dread of attacks on property is, I am inclined to 
believe, for reasons I may perhaps give in an- 
other letter, not much better than a panic. My 
present point, however, is simply to notice that 
the measures which offend the governing classes 
certainly do not offend the electors. The Duke 
of Argyll’s onslaught on the principles of the 
Land Bill commanded a good deal of sympa- 
thy even among Liberal M. P.’s; but no one 
has ever alleged that the tenant farmers of 
England or of Scotland were stirred to wrath 
by the economical errors of the Land Act. I 
doubt whether the Duke’s speeches were ad- 
mired by his own tenants. Some American 
young gentlemen have, in a recent book of 
travels, expressed their surprise that Englishmen 
do not by ‘tone manly stroke” establish institu- 
tions suited toa democracy. This is not so easy 
a matter as our youthful critics fancy; but they 
deserve some credit for hitting one weak point in 
the state of the country. There is a want of 
harmony between the form of our institutions 
and the spirit of English society. 

There is, again, something curiously uncertain 
in the state of public opinion. A whole set of 
political dogmas have half lost their hold on 
popular belief, while new views and sentiments 
have hardly as yet obtained the consistency of 
firm opinions. Two examples will best show my 
meaning. Throughout the whole sphere of foreign 
policy, including in that term the treatment of 
subject races such as the Hindoos, public opinion 
is, so to speak, at sea. Englishmen still feel that 
the power of England must be maintained. They 
also feel (and in this too they feel rightly) that 
it is not for freemen to play the part of tyrants 
or aggressors. Hence a singular fluctuation 
from one extreme to the other. A fit of Jingo- 
ism is followed by a fit of humane sentimental- 
ism, and wise men may fear that humanitarian- 
ism may at any moment be succeeded by reck- 
less national self-assertion. What is needed is a 
general conviction that some settled line of 
action is in principle right ; but this conviction 
certainly does not now exist. Throughout the 
whole of our recent dealing with Ireland may be 
seen just the same conflict of beliefs, each of 
which contains truth, but neither of which has 
been properly adjusted to the other. Thelaw must 
be maintained ; life and property must be made 
safe throughout the whole of the United King- 
dom. These are truths past dispute. Irishmen are 
our fellow-citizens; they have as much claim to 
representation as any other class ; they are the 
best judges of Irish interests; it is not for Great 
Britain to rule asa despot over Ireland; above 
all there must be no bloodshed—the scenes of 
1798 cannot be reénacted, even under the most 
mitigated form, in 1882, These, too, are truths 
which no man of sense, of humanity, or of in- 
sight, can deny. The difficulty is, how to recon- 
cile more or less inconsistent convictions. After 
the English fashion we are trying to reconcile 
them in a manner which men fancy to be practi- 
cally sensible because it is known to be theoreti- 
cally indefensible. The resource of civilization 
is arbitrary arrest tempered by discretionary 
humanity. A. V. DICEy. 
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THE POSITION OF THE MONARCHY IN 
ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, April 9, 1882, 

THE Queen has, as your readers probably 
know, a large family—four sons and five daugh- 
ters. It is held to be the duty of the nation to 
provide a competent livelihood for each of them, 
and accordingly when each of the sons comes of 
age, and when each of the daughters marries, 
application is made to Parliament for a grant of 
money to support the independent establishment 
which the prince or princess has thenceforward 
to maintain. At first there was no thought of 
opposing these applications. But latterly they 
have awakened some displeasure, and have been 
resisted in the House of Commons by a section 
which, though numerically small, is resolute and 
is increasing. Each occasion has a certain inte- 
rest and importance as allowing people to give 
vent to feelings of impatience with our present 
form of government and its expense—feelings 
whose existence close observers have long been 
aware of, but which it is the fashion to deny or 
ignore. Towhat extent those feelings prevail, or 
what is the force they exert, are questions much 
disputed and hard to answer confidently. They 
are, however, so significant as to redeem from tri- 
viality a discussion over a vote of so small a sum 
as £10,000 a year. That is the sum which the 
Government last week proposed should be given 
to Prince Leopold, the Queen’s youngest son, in 
contemplation of his marriage, and in addition 
to the annual sum of £15,000 which he already 
enjoys. The vote was opposed in the House of 
Commons by Mr. Labouchere, the colleague of 
Mr, Bradlaugh in the representation of the ultra- 
Radical constituency of Northampton; by Mr. 
Broadhurst, one of the two workingmen who 
sit in Parliament; by Mr. Healy, known to you 
as an Irish Nationalist peculiarly virulent in the 
expression of his hatred to England; and by Mr. 
Storey, member for Sunderland. The two last- 
named members, by the tasteless language in 
which they dealt with the question, displeased 
their own side as well as the audience generally, 
and probably diminished the number of their sup- 
porters. Only forty-two were found to divide 
against the grant, but a good many of those 
who usually support the Government refrained 
from voting, making thereby a sort of silent 
protest against a proposal which they did not 
like to resist openly. 

The minority might probably have been larger 
were it not that Prince Leopold is personally 
acceptable. He is a well-conducted young man, 
and with higher intellectual tastes and capacities 
than his brothers; and it was felt that it would 
seem unfair to refuse to him what had been 
granted to them. However, the numbers on 
such a division in the House of Commons are no 
trustworthy evidence of the strength of senti- 
ment on the subject in the country. The House 
of Commons is composed (with very few excep- 
tions) of persons belonging to the upper and 
upper middle class persons who are under the 
influence of the opinion of what is called Society, 
and who would find it disagreeable to outrage 
that opinion, even if they were not themselves, 
as they nearly all are, in sympathy with it. 
Besides, there are some persons of a speculative 
turn of mind who, while objecting toa monarchy 
in the abstract, do not care to raise a large ques- 
tion on what they would call the paltry issue of 
a grant of £10,000 to a prince. So that alto- 
gether the proportion which the forty-two mem- | 
bers who voted against the grant bears to the 
total number of members of the House of Com- 
mons (at present 652) is not necessarily any 
measure of the strength or extent of the popular 
sentiment on the subject. 





What, then, is the feeling in England regard- 
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ing the ancient monarchy? In attempting to 
describe it, I must admit that it is a matter 
about which the fairest and keenest observers 
differ, so that you must not take what is said 
for anything more than it professes to be, a con 
jecture based on considerable opportunities for 
observation. 

One thing, however, is certain: our feelings to- 
ward the monarchy have quite changed within 
the last seventy years, even within the last thirty. 
Everything is now an open question in England, 
everything is matter for discussion, on which 
people may think and speak as they like, without 
fear, not merely of the law, but of any social 
ban. There is no longer that reverence for exist- 
ing institutions simply because they are exist- 
ing, no longer that belief in the British Constitu- 
tion as the most admirable result of human wis- 
dom and the special favor of Providence to 
Britain, which filled and controlled all but the 
boldest minds in the earlier part of this century. 
The Crown, the House of Lords, the Established 
Church, are now all put upon their defence, and 
required to give a reason for their continu- 
ance. Even that sentimental loyalty toward 
the person of the sovereign which we see, 
for instance, in such a man as Sir Walter 
Scott, has almost vanished, at least from 
among men, and, so far as it remains, remains 
only because the present sovereign is a woman, 
There will be none of it felt toward the Prince of 
Wales when he succeeds to the throne. In other 
words, those who value and stand by the mon- 
archy now do so chiefly either from habit, the 
strongest of all reasons with most people ; or 
from a prudent unwillingness to make a change 
unless they can be convinced that it will be an 
improvement; or from self-interest, from the 
belief that the monarchy is bound up with the 
existing aristocratic system of this country, 
whose maintenance they for their own personal 
satisfaction desire. The sceptical tendencies of 
our times, the example of France, the very fact 
that the present sovereign has lived in such re- 
tirement during the last twenty years, have un- 
dermined the old disposition to accept the mon- 
archy as a natural and necessary part of the es- 
tablished order of things. 

When one proceeds to inquire in which classes 
of the community the attachment to it is strong- 
est, one is not surprised to find the motive of 
self-interest operating most powerfully in the 
richer people. They are at once the best pleased 
with the existing state of things, and the most 
sensitive to rumors of a change. They think 
that the rights of property are in danger, and 
look upon what they call ‘‘the democracy ” with 
serious apprehension. They conceive that the 
landed aristocracy and the capitalists must now 
stand on the defensive, entrenching themselves 
behind those institutions which can best resist 
a revolutionary movement. The Crown appears 
to them to be such an institution: if it can hardly 
be called a stronghold, it is at least a rallying 
point. Its existence is totally opposed to those 
notions of equality which they dislike. The 
ancient forms and ceremonies of our court, how- 
ever hollow the philosopher may think them, 
have a certain fascination for those who come 
near them, and whose ambition it is to obtain an 
office in connection with the court, or to be no- 
ticed by a member of the royal family. Besides, 
the homage paid to these ‘illustrious persons” 
appears to the nobility to be similar in nature, 
while of course greater in degree, to that 
which the Peers themselves expect from their 
dependants; they therefore relish it, and consider 
it legitimate. Although many of them see that if 
the throne were removed, the power and dignity 
of a great peer would at first be more conspicuous 
than it now is, they believe that the levelling 
process would go on to attack hereditary titles, 





perhaps even overgrown estates. Thus, taking 
all these grounds together, the nobility and the 
wealthy generally are all well affected to the 
Crown, and would stand by it if it were assailed. 

When one comes to the so-called middle classes, 
the merchants of moderate fortune, the profes- 
sional men, farmers,and shopkeepers, there is not 
so much difference of view as might have beén 
expected. Among the richer members of the 
middle class there are many who seek to con- 
found themselves with the upper; they imbibe 
its sentiments, imitate its habits, use and some- 
times even exaggerate its language. This is 
especially the case in London, in Liverpool, and 
in what are called ‘‘ county towns "—towns over. 
shadowed by the territorial magnates of the 
neighborhood. And the middle class as a whole, 
being prosperous, is contented; it finds England 
a good country to live in and has little desire for 
sweeping changes. It is satisfied with the mon- 
archy as (on the whole) it is with the rest of the 
Constitution. It has perhaps even more respect 
for the sovereign than the aristocracy have, just 
because it is further removed from personal in- 
tercourse with the sovereign’s family, and is less 
mortified at the feeble maintenance of court fes- 
tivities since Prince Albert’s death. Setting great 
store by the domestic virtues, it values the 
present Queen for the rigid decorum which has 
marked her whole reign. On the other hand, 
our middle class is a practical and common-sense 
sort of class, which tries to look at things as they 
are. It has now come to think the Crown rather 
an ornamenta! thana substantial part of our sys- 
tem of government. It acquiesces willingly in 
it so long as it confines itself to ornamental func- 
tions, and gathers in crowds to applaud a prince 
when he comes down to Leeds or Glasgow to 
open an exhibition or lay the first stone of a 
science college. But there is only one part of it 
which has any positive interest in, or affection 
for, royalty. That part is the feminine part. 
To women of the upper-middle, as well as of the 
upper classes, whose interests are chiefly of the 
social order, the doings of the Queen and her 
family are a subject of great curiosity and sym- 
pathy. They buy photographs of them; they 
like to read how they were dressed at such and 
such a state ceremonial; they think it an honor 
to be presented at court. To them, as to the 
country clergy, the word republicanism has still 
a shocking sound, and seems near akin to athe- 
ism. Their influence, though one may call it 
sentimental, is not to be left out of sight in esti- 
mating the forces that make for and against the 
throne. 

It remains to consider the working classes; 
and here the difficulty of discovering the truth 
is greatest, not only because they are less arti- 
culate than those above them in position, but also 
because they differ in different parts of the 
country. In some places—in the Lancashire 
towns, for instance—a good many are conserva- 
tives, and these of course profess ardent loyalty 
to the sovereign. In the rural districts they are 
only now beginning to have political opinions at 
all, for our agricultural laborers are, with few 
exceptions, still excluded from the Parliamen- 
tary franchise. But in most of the great centres 
of industry—in London, in the towns of York- 
shire, Durham, and southern Scotland, in Bir- 
mingham and the iron country—the more intelli- 
gent section of the workingmen, those who 
govern the votes of their companions, have be- 
come, if not actively hostile, yet distinctly 
averse to the monarchy. There can hardly be 
said to be a republican party. Candidates for 
Parliament are not yet asked if they will vote 
for the abolition of the throne, as they are asked 
to vote for the extinction of the House of Lords 
or the Established Church. But the notion has 
spread widely that a monarchy is a mere sur- 
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vival from the middle ages—a survival of lit 
practical use; a survival which is injurious to 
the rights and interests of the people, not so 
much in itself as because it helps to maintain 
the whole aristocratic and plutocratic system of 
English government and society. 

Of course ‘the workingman does not put the 
question to himself in any definite formula of 
this kind; but this is what, in a vague kind of 
way, he is thinking. It is characteristic of Eng 
land that the first practical expression he gives 
to his feelings is by complaining of the cost of 
royalty. Although all the sums paid out of the 
public treasury to the Queen and all her children 
and relatives are trifling when compared with 
the cost of the Army, for instance, or i Navy, 
they seem prodigious to an artisan who is accus 
tomed to support his family on from five to seven 
dollars a week. 
artificial wants and forms of expenditure which 
social preéminence brings with it, and thinks it 
monstrous that Prince Leopold should receive 
from the taxes, to which he himself contributes, 
more money in each day than would keep a 
workman’s family for a whole vear. Together 
with the admiration which the English have for 
rank and wealth, there 
spirits of the working-class some murmuring at 
the luxury in which the great live, as compared 
with their own laborious lot. There is no advo 
eacy of any violent interference with the rights 
of property; but why, they ask, should a use 
less court be pampered out of the earnings of 
the poor? Such notions have not yet spread very 
widely or obtained any great hold. 
no signs of becoming dangerous to the stability 
of the Constituticn. They will hardly grow to 
importance until or unless the theoretical repub 
licanism which exists among educated politicians 
allies itself with this practical impulse toward 
equality and economy which prevails among the 
masses. No one can say when that union may 
take place. If the next sovereign leads a life as 
correct and decorous as that of the present Queen 
has been, and is as careful, perhaps more care- 
ful, toavoid showing any political sympathies, 
the throne may stand unshaken for a long while 
tocome, Its weakness is its strength. No one 
has any active interest in dest:oying it. Level- 
lers are more hostile to the House of Lords and 
the landowning system than they are to it; 
some of them even value it as keeping the great 
nobles in a second place. Sensible men feel the 
advantage of having an office which has a cer- 
tain permanence, which is removed from the 
storms of popular passion and the angry criti- 
cisms of party leaders. Scientific students of our 
Constitution, like the late Mr. Walter Bagchot, 
have insisted with great force and truth that the 
abolition of the Crown would involve a number 
of other changes which no one is prepared to 
work out, 

On the whole, therefore, it may be concluded 
that, although republicanism will continue to 
grow in England as a matter of theory, the time 
is still distant when it will become a subject of 
practical discussion. But if any monarch should 
quit the attitude of prudent isolation from poli- 
tical struggles which the late and the present 
sovereign have generally observed; if any Minis- 
ter should succeed (as Lord Beaconsfield some- 
times seemed inclined to try) in committing the 
Crown to a support of his own schemes, and 
uniting its fortunes to those of his own party, it 
would soon be seen how vast have been the 
changes since the days when George the Third 
was able to baffle Chatham’s wishes for conces- 
sion to the American colonies, and Pitt’s plans for 
the pacification of Ireland. The roots of the 
monarchy have shrunk and withered; a strong 
blast might bring the old tree to the ground. 
Fortunately for a country which has so many 
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other difficulties to meet, it is still the general 
wish to shelter it and prop it up as long as we 
can. 


THE PRECURSORS OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE.—IL. 
Paris, March 30, 1882. 

WE have followed with M. Muntz the steps of 
the precursors of the Renaissance. It is very 
interesting to follow him also in the study of the 
reaction which took place against this great in- 
tellectual movement. This reaction is not very 
well known, and one of the chief actors in it was 
a man who remains still problematical—the 
famous Savonarola, All parties have claimed 
him in turn among their supporters—the parti- 
sans of theocracy, the champions of democracy. 
Italy, as soon as her unity was complete, raised 
a statue to him in Ferrara, which was his birth- 
place. In Germany you will find him, at 
Worms, at the foot of the Luther monument, 
as if he had been a precursor of the Reforma- 
tion. Meanwhile the order to which Savonarola 
belonged asks for his canonization. Was he 
orthodox ? was he a heretic? ‘‘ Adhue sub ju- 
dice lis est.” 

M. Muntz treats this interesting subject from 
a new point of view; he studies Savonarola in 
his relations with the champions of the great 
artistic and intellectual movement of the Renais- 
sance. When Savonarola arrived in Florence 
the Renaissance was in full bloom: sciences, 
letters, arts, everything had been renovated. 
Under these influences, it must be confessed 
that a certain sort of epicureanism had taken 
possession of Florence. The city of the Medicis 
had become almost a pagan city; still, the Chris- 
tian influence was not destroyed. It was the 
time when Leonardo painted in Milan his famous 
‘**Cenacolo”; but the mixture of Christian and of 
mythological ideas was visible everywhere—in 
the works of Ghirlandajo, of Botticelli, of Palla- 
juolo, of Filippino Lippi; in the writings of 
Poliziano, of Pico della Mirandola, of Landino, 
of Pulci. Marsilio Ficino tried to reconcile the 
teachings of Plato with the dogmas of UChris- 
tianity. 

The triumph of the Renaissance had been com- 
pletely pacific ; its champions had suffered no 
persecution, had inflicted no persecution. The 
new ideas sprang out of the old Italian soil like 
flowers in the spring ; the germs scattered by 
Rome and Greece came suddenly to life, and 
there is nothing so striking in the movement of 
the Renaissance as a certain sentiment of youth, 
of happiness, of comfort, of hope. The soul, un- 
fettered and unchained, seems to plunge into a 
sea of infinite felicity. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the new doctrines could be re- 
ceived without some resistance. There are in 
all times stubborn defenders of tradition, guar- 
dians of the old foundations of society. The first 
voice heard was the voice of Father John of San 
Miniato. He dared to say that the study of the 
pagan poets was dangerous for youth, and the 
Chancellor Salutato Coluccio had to take up the 
defence of these old poets. Another monk, Gio- 
vanni Dominici, attacked the writers of anti- 
quity in his ‘ Lucula Noctis’; he said that it was 
wrong to speak of the gods of mythology. Even 
Pius II., the refined 42neas Piccolomini, became 
afraid of this return of the old gods, and, tole- 
rant as he was, he nevertheless reproached 
Sigismondo Malatesta for having vonverted the 
Christian Church of San Francesco in Rimini 
into a sort of pagan temple. He reproached him 
also, and not, it must be allowed, without rea- 
son, for having dared to inscribe on the monu- 
ment of Isotta the inscription, ‘‘ Dive Isottez 
sacrum.” 

The successor of Pius II. was Paul II.; he 





learned that some of the members of the Aca- 
demy founded by Pomponius Letus and by Pla- 
tina had exchanged their Christian names for 
Roman names, and he blamed them publicly. 
Botticelli learned, to his cost, that he could not 
trifle with the Christian degmas. One of his 
friends, Matteo Palmieri, in a poem called ‘“‘ The 
City of Life,” had accepted the ideas of Origen, 
and admitted that some of the angels had re- 
mained neutral between God and Lucifer, and 
that they had become human beings. Botticelli 
wished to illustrate this idea on the walls of St. 
Peter the Greater. Rio describes his work in 
these terms : “ It is impossible to look without 
some sort of bewilderment on these three parallel 
ranks of angels who witness the Assumption of 
the Virgin together with the patriarchs, the pro- 
phets, the aposules, the martyrs, with ull the 
glories of the ancient and of the new Law. But 
neither this new profession of faith nor the 
beauty of the work could supply what was 
wanting in point of orthodoxy ; by a measure 
very rare in the annals of painting, the picture 
was covered with a veil and interdicted.” Bot- 
ticelli's ‘‘ Assumption” is now in Scotland, in 
the castle of the Duke of Hamilton. 

Savonarola became the exponent of the reac- 
tion against neo-paganism ; he looked with dis- 
trust and contempt upon the old civilizations of 
antiquity ; he denounced the follies and the 
crimes of the Greeks and Romans. ‘In matters 
of faith,” said Savonarola, “any old woman 
knows more than Plato.” He did not positively 
proscribe all the ancient writers; he thought 
that Homer, Virgil, Cicero might be put in the 
hands of young men, as well as Saint Jerome 
and Saint Augustine, but only in the latter 
years of their education. 


**Among the ancients,” said he, ‘there were 
poets who despised what was ignoble, and who 
exalted the actions of generous men ; they made 
a noble use of poetry, and I will not and ought 
not to condemn them, However, the best poets 
of paganism ought only to be studied atter a 
solid catholic education. . . I take it that 
Christians ought to be chiefly distinguished by 
their good conduct. It is better to have a less 
brilliant eloquence than to become, with much 
eloquence, unworthy of the name of Christ.” 


Savonarola denounced the imitators of anti- 
quity, whom he accused of a want of originality: 
**O imitatores, servum pecus.” 

‘*There are,” he said, ‘* pretended poe, who, 
following the footsteps of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, keep the same metre, invoke the same 
gods, use only the words used by the ancients. 

Ye are not made on a different pattern from 
the men of old time; we have received from 
God similar faculties so as to give to things 
which vary every day variable names. But the 
poets I am s ing of have made themselves 
such slaves that they can only say what has 
been said before them, and they repeat it in ex- 
actly the same terms.’ 


Savonarola paid more attention to literature 
than toart. M. Gruyer has with much patience 
collected the ‘Words of Savonarola on Art,’ but 
these extracts leave a very vague impression. 
Savonarola mentions no painter, no well-known 
picture ; he is completely wrapped up in moral 
considerations—he sees in art only a form of 
theology. He accuses the new schools of the 
Renaissance of having reéstablished the worship 
of old and pagan forms and ideas, and he ac- 
cuses it also of realism, which, in his eyes, is the 
opposite of mysticism. 

The great artists, Botticelli, Verocchio, Pal- 
lajuolo, and their friends loved to paint the 
naked forms of humanity ; Savonarola objects 
to their introduction in the churches. ‘The 
figures represented in churches are the books of 
children and of women. We ought not to have 
fewer scruples than the pagans. The Egyptians 
did not allow anything indecent. . . . Aristotle, 
who was a pagan, said in his ‘Politics’ that one 





ought not to paint immodest figures, on account 
of the children. . . . What shall I say to you, 
Christian painters, who represent such figures ? 
I beseech those who have them in their houses to 
have them whitewashed and defaced.” The 
sermons of Savonarola were followed by an 
auto-da-fé, by bruciamenti of works of art. 
Some of bis admirers were artists, such as Barto- 
lommeo della Porta and Lorenzo di Credi, who 
sacrificed on the Piazza della Signoria the beauti- 
ful drawings which they had made from the 
model. In these bruciamenti all sorts of objects 
were destroyed—foreign tapestries, from Flan- 
ders, probably, with their coarse figures ; por- 
traits of Florentine ladies, cards, instruments of 
gambling, musical instruments, mirrors, such 
books as the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
the ‘ Morgante’ of Pulci, the poems of chivalry. 
Crowds assembled around these great fires : the 
bruciamenti were great popular festivities. 

Savonarola had an esthetic theory: in his 
eyes, art ought to be purely spiritualistic ; he 
condemned naturalism, realism. ‘The works 
of nature,” he declared, ‘“‘are finer and more 
perfect than the works of art,” but art has not 
for its object an impossible imitation ; it has 
ethical aims; it must prefer expression to beauty 
—look for the beauty of the soul and not for the 
beauty of the body. ‘‘ Take,” says he, “two 
women of equal beauty, one good and virtuous, 
the other leading a dissolute life. You will see, 
on the features of the first, the marks of an al- 
most angelic beauty ; the second, notwithstand- 
ing her charms, will not bear comparison.” 
Some passages of his sermons show well the 
social state of Florence ; the painters introduced 
in their frescoes all sorts of portraits of living 
people. Ghirlandajo, in his frescoes of Santa 
Maria Novella, painted twenty-one members of 
the Tornabuoni and Tornaquinci families. 


‘You sacrifice still to Moloch,” said Savona- 
rola ; ‘‘that is to say to the Evil “me. What 
are the fashions at Florence? As soon as wo- 
men have married their daughters, they show 
them with ostentation; they dress them like 
nymphs ; and they take them to Santa Liberata. 

hey are the idols you have placed in my tem- 
pies. The figures which you paint in your 
churches are the figures of your gods ; and the 
young men, pointing to such and such a woman, 
say : ‘ There is Magdalen—there is Saint John, 
because you paint in the churches images of this 
one or that other one, which is a grave insult. 
+ Do you think that the Virgin Mary was 
dressed as you represent her? I tell you that 
she was dressed with simplicity, like a r 
woman, and that she hardly showed her face. 
Saint Elizabeth, also, was simply dressed.” 

The religious forms of art did not lose any- 
thing by this teaching. The Convent of San 
Marco was the cradle of a mystic poetry which 
filled Florence with marvels. Many artists ac- 
cepted the austere programme of Savonarola ; 
and it is one of the greatest charms of Florence 
that it shows everywhere a Christian art side by 
side with an art inspired with the spirit of anti- 
quity. What greater contrast can there be than 
that between the ‘ Perseus’ of Benvenuto Cellini 
and the celestial figures painted in the silent cells 
of San Marco? Savonarola was not inimical to 
art, but his conception of it was narrow. He 
would not have converted Florence into Geneva, 
says M. Muntz ; he would have converted it into 
a Mount Athos, with hieratical and traditional 
forms, like the great Byzantine figures of Christ, 
of Mary, of Peter and Paul. He hated all forms 
of luxury ; he proscribed all the gold crucifixes, 
all the books of devotion adorned with minia- 
tures; he was ascetic in the highest degree. Fra 
Angelico, who adorned the halls and cells of the 
convent of Savonarola, tried to soften his color- 
ing. He was as ascetic as a painter can well be, 
and we read on his epitaph : 


“ Non mihi sit laudi 
Sed quod cuncta t 


uod eram velut alter Apelles, 
munera, Christe, As 
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Correspondence. 


FICTION FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As implied in your note on the annual 
report of the St. Louis Public-School Library, 
we have had less trouble with the fiction prob- 
lem than most other libraries. A great aid to 
the partial solution obtained has been the elimi- 
nation in large measure of the element of ex- 
pense by means of our “ collection of duplicates” 
—a separate department of the library, supplied 
chiefly with popular fiction, from which books 
are issued to members at a charge of five cents a 
week per volume. This collection has always 
been self-sustaining, and of late years a source 
of increasing revenue. Any one interested can 
find a detailed account of the plan in the Lib- 
rary Journal. Not having the Journal at 
hand, I cannot be sure, but think it appears in 
vol. ii. It can be readily found by reference to 
the index, under my name. 

Yours respectfully, 
FREDERICK M. CRUNDEN, Librarian. 
EXPERIMENT MILLS, Pa., April 15, 1882. 





POLAND AGAIN. 
To THE Ep1TOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir : I have read with much gratification the 
able article in the Nation of April 6 on Poland. 
The writer correctly assumes the importance of 
Poland in the great European war which, begun 
in the Crimea, was so inopportunely interrupted 
to suit the purposes of the French Emperor. 
But on one point your writer, in common with 
nearly all writers, seems to me to want insight: 
He appears to look upon the question as one con- 
cerning monarchs only. As such, he may be 
right in his intimations of probable policies. But 
he has left out the mightiest factor in the com- 
ing settlement—the republican party throughout 
Europe, quiet enough, nay, I would almost say, 
dead (indifference is death) at present, yet cer- 
tain to rise again so soon as our rulers have their 
bands full, Itis the fear of this that occasions 
wars to divert the popular mind and waste the 
peoples’ vigor, that compels peace when war 
might go too far. If Mazzini was right (and I 
believe he was) in his insisting that the question 
of our day is the assertion of nationalities in 
place of heterogeneous kingdoms, I think it must 
be seen that no new kingly arrangement—not 
even including a king for a king-limited Poland 
—will give a lasting peace to Europe. It is not 
a new political division after outworn patterns, 
and under the auspices of reigning families, that 
will content the peoples, however satisfactory 
such temporary arrangements would be to the 
houses of Romanoff and Hohenzollern—I dare 
not add, of Hapsburg. Kings of Greece and 
Servia and Poland, tributary to the all-devour- 
ing “ Panslavist,” will not save Austria. The 
logic of history is sure as the mill-work of the 
gods. Austria, built up of uncombining mate- 
rials, was built but to be broken. The unity of 
Italy assured us of that. France, greedily an- 
nexing Nice, gave warrant to Germany to seize 
back Alsace and Lorraine. Does not the same 
logic require that Germany take also her own 
from Austria, and that consequently Germany 
in turn must relinquish Posen ? 

Underneath all monarchical leadings and mis- 
leadings, under all political calculations, lies the 
fear of the nascent national life, which can only 
be republican. Kingly Poland! The whole 
brood of Stanislas and Czartoryski is effete and 
below contempt. Poland’s heroes are republi- 
cans: Konarski, Darasz, Worcel, the preachers 








of the republican faith throughout all Europe. 
For this did they become exiles. The partition- 
ing of Poland was the first step toward the dis- 
enthronement of the partitioners ; and not of 
them only, but of those who only held their 
clothes and looked on. Poland is indeed the one 
indispensable factor in the settlement of the 
Eastern—say, rather the European—question. 
The Crimean War was a mistake. Not the war, 
but the seat of the way. Had England’s rulers 
eared for anything except the policy of the 
hour ; had they cared for right and England’s 
honor, they had sent our army to the north, 
and, with a republican Poland, checkmated the 
Czar. Only that had not suited our ‘‘ good ally,” 
had been indeed as a proclamation of the Euro- 
pean Republic, fruit on the blighted promise of 
1848 ; and what English Government, however 
‘“* Liberal,” has any leanings toward republican- 
ism ? Your writer recognizes the Polish necessity ; 
does he also see the certainty and necessity of a 
republican Poland ? 

I string together only a few random remarks 
as provocation for thought, not daring to intrude 
more upon your space. W. J. Linton. 

NEw HAVES, April 13, 1882. 





[The ‘‘republican party throughout Eu- 
rope ” is not dead, not even apparently so; but 
it does not appear to us destined to be ‘‘the 
mightiest factor in the coming settlement” 
between Slavs and Teutons, the probabilities 
of which, as arising from present political 
combinations and national propensities, our 
article considered without regard to postulates 
of reason and justice.—Ep. Nation. ] 





COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR 
PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEONS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In reply to your correspondent in the 
Nation of March 30, in regard to the above 
question, allow me to occupy space enough to 
state the following. Your correspondent ap- 
pears to admit that he knew he was to compete 
in his examinations with his classmates, and 
that his standing or precedence would be given 
accordingly ; that competitive examinations are 
strong incentives to study, professional zeal, and 
in fact to general excellence ; that in a learned 
profession the method pursued in the examina- 
tions in vogue for nearly fifty-nine years so suc- 
cessfully (judging by the previous notorious in- 
efficiency of the medical corps of the Navy) is 
the only present practical way of obtaining 
properly qualified medical officers for the Navy, 
and of determining their relutive merits ; and 
that the system of competitive examinations so 
long pursued, and by which some thirty men 
obtained their relative leading positions on the 
Navy list by fair trial, is now overthrown by a 
legal technicality pure and simple, leaving the 
questions of right intention, principle, and honor 
entirely aside. 

These are simply unadorned facts. As to the 
question of fairness, and opportunities for study 
dependent upon station during the first three 
years of our service and between the two ex- 
aminations, let me cite two well-known in- 
stances, the records of which are at the Navy 
Department, Washington. The two leading 
agitators, in whose names all this matter is car- 
ried on, in both examinations (different exumi- 
ners in each, when fresh from the schools, and 
again when home from their three years’ service 
abroad) did no better than attain the minimum 
sum of marks or numbers necessary to pass and 
be in the service ; in both examinations coming 
out at the foot of their respective classes. These 
two men, preceding their second examinations, 





made sea cruises to stations where other men 
similarly situated came home and took the heads 
of their respective classes—these latter finding 
no lack of hospital facilities, study, or books. 
In fact, with but few exceptions, the men who 
were found to take high numbers relatively to 
their classmates (a class is made up of all who 
enter in any one year), in their examinations for 
admission into the service, usually kept their 
positions on their second examinations for pro- 
motion, three years later. The earnest student 
and qualified man holds his own, according to 
the records at the Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery in the Navy Department. This probably 
aecords with the universal experience in educa 
tional matters. The influential conniver obtains, 
by a decision based upon a legal technicality 
given by Attorney-General Devens in March, 
1881, and acted upon by the Navy Department 
in January, 1882, that which he fails to attain 
by his merits. His conduct may be liable to a 
court of inquiry ; for do not such actions come 
under the general laws relating to ** conduct un- 
becoming an officer or a gentleman”? Your 
correspondent, and the two men above indi- 
cated, go upon the Navy list many numbers- 

from the foot to the heads of their respective 
classes—by the success of this questionable 
scheme, their zeal in this instance bearing rich 
though rare fruit. 

The passage of Senate Bill No. 414, introduced 
by Senator Lamar, and entitled ‘‘A Bill in re- 
lation to Passed Assistant Surgeons in the Navy,” 
would prevent this injustice and compel the 
Navy Department to keep its promises to us, 
We were induced to enter the Navy by fair- 
speaking circulars—holding out rewards for zeal 
and study ; and now, after (in some instances) 
eleven years, to be set back in rank and grade 
from one to five or more vears, with correspond- 
ing loss of pay and emolument, and by the per- 
version of the spirit and intent of the law and 
custom of nearly fifty-nine years, is dishearten- 
ing in the extreme. Our bill merely seeks to 
give us by statute incontrovertible what the 
Government promised and gave us for many 
years. There is no money in it, and it is inti- 
mately concerned with civil-service principles 
—about which the sentiment of intelligent men 
of all parties does not differ. For all these 
reasons, we hope for justice from Congress 
sooner or later. C. A. 8. 

April 13, 1882. 


THE CHINESE QUESTION. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: For the first time since I began to read 
the Nation, I find myself out of sympathy with 
its views on a great public question. The sub- 
ject of Chinese immigration is a very important 
one, deserving, I think, more attention than the 
Nation has given it hitherto. Nor can I help 
thinking that the instincts of the “‘great un- 
washed ” are in this case correct. 

The Chinese Bill recently vetoed by the Presi- 
dent was an outrage. for it violated treaty obli- 
gations but recently assumed and plainly under- 
stood. But the question whether this particular 
bill is a desirable one, and the question whether 
we had better regulate—or, if it threatens to be- 
come too large, prohibit—Chinese immigration, 
are very different; and the latter, in my opinion, 
should be answered in the affirmative as vigo- 
rously as the former in the negative. We should 
not pass laws in violation of existing treaties, 
but we may secure the modification cf such 
treaties in a proper way, and then take such 
measures as our interests demand. 

Chinese immigration should be prohibited, be- 
cause—(1) the Chinese do not assimilate readily 
with our population ; (2) they are of a civiliza- 
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tion so different from ours, and of political, reli- 
gious, ard ethical traditions so different from 
ours, that wherever they settle in considerable 
numbers the ‘‘ conflict of races ” begins; (3) their 
standard of life is so much lower than that of 
ours that they cannot but influence our laboring 
population unfavorably ; (4) economical and so- 
cial difficulties would grow out of their con- 
tinued which would seriously 
threaten the existence of our political institu- 
(5) the United States Government is 
utterly powerless to protect the interests of such 
Chinese as do immigrate from the attacks which 
their presence invites wherever they settle, with- 
out a radical change in the theory and practice 
of Federal interference, 

Even if none of the above points deserve con- 
sideration, yet the following one certainly does : 
The Chinese have come to California in not very 
great numbers ; immediately, a ‘‘ Chinese ques- 
tion” appears, which, although local in some 
respects, has yet become national in many 
others. The State government is either unwill- 
ing or unable, or both, to protect a large class 
of its citizens from violent personal assaults 
from other citizens ; the Federal Government is 
equally powerless, The same elements which 
have produced such a condition of things in Cali- 
fornia stand ready to produce the same condi- 
tion in every other locality where the Chinese 
shall settle. Shall we shut our eyes to these 
facts, and try to meet them with “ glittering 
generalities ” on our duty to the oppressed races, 
on the fact that ‘‘ the spirit of our institutions is 
the spirit of freedom,” and on our duty to con- 
vert and Christianize the heathen? Are we 
ready to solve the ‘“‘ Chinese question” when it 
starts up, not three thousand miles away in San 
Francisco, but in New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Charleston, New Orleans, St. Louis, and 
Chicago? We cannot solve it now ; what shall 
we do then? My conclusion, then, is that it is 
far easier for us to keep out the Chinese than to 
solve the social, economical, and political diffi- 
culties which their presence among us will 
create. 

What are the objections to prohibiting it? It 
is urged that it is contrary to our traditions to 
prohibit immigration. On the contrary, we 
have always proceeded on the theory that we 
had a perfect right to keep out every class of 
immigrants which was likely to prove injurious 
tous. We have repeatedly sent back to Europe 
criminals and paupers who had been sent here 
to get rid of them. We prohibited the slave- 
trade, which was not much worse than the 
coolie-trade. Besides, up to this time we have 
had no such question as this of Chinese immigra- 
tion to deal with. The immigration en masse 
of a race radically different from us in language, 
institutions, and laws, on an entirely different 
plane—mentally, physically, and morally—and 
of different religion and traditions, with a tena- 
cious persistence of type and no desire to be 
assimilated, is something entirely new in our 
history, and we can consequently have no tradi- 
tion in reference to it. 

It is also urged that the Southerners might 
say, “You are now taking our old position, 
when we said, in regard to the negro, this Gov- 
ernment is a white man’s Government.” I have 
no objection to admit this, though I should 
say in reply, ‘‘ This question is an entirely diffe- 
rent one.” If the Chinese were here in great 
numbers, and the question should arise, Shall 
they receive the right to vote? I should reply, 
‘“Yes! Give to those now here all the rights 
that any of us have. It is the only way out of 
a bad fix.” But if the negroes had all been in 
Africa, and the question had been, Shall we 
allow them to immigrate? I should have answered 
No! as now in the case of the Chinese ; and for 
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the same reasons, although there are objections 
to the Chinese that would not be good against 
the negro, 

It is further urged that our material develop- 
ment could proceed faster with Chinese cheap 
labor than without it. This may be, but it has 
been one of our national mistakes so far that we 
have considered everything from the standpoint 
of our material development. Shall we, for the 
sake of a few more miles of railway a year ; for 
the sake of a few millions more of gold and sil- 
ver yearly ; for the sake of a large increase of 
corn and wine, allow an element to be intro- 
duced into our society which will greatly in- 
crease the friction in our political machinery, 
which will endanger the very thing for which, 
after all, our fathers fought and our brothers 
and neighbors died—our political liberty and 
our civilization ¢ 

A further objection is made, that if we shut 
out the Chinese, we shall lose the Eastern trade. 
This statement would be hard to prove ; but, if 
proved, should be answered as the preceding one 
was, 

A last objection is, that if we shut out the 
Chinese, they would shut out our Christian mis- 
sionaries, who are doing so much to convert 
them to Christianity. To which I would reply, 
to the Chinese—Your blood be upon your own 
heads ; to the missionaries—You can find work 
enough at home. 

I should be glad if the Nation would give us 
something more elaborate upon this topic. 

Yours very truly, E. J. JAMES. 

NORMAL, ILL., April 10, 1882. 





[1. The first generation of no race of immi- 
grants assimilates readily with our population, 
particularly if they do not speak English. 
The first generation neither of Irish nor of 
Germans has so assimilated. 2. The conflict 
of races caused by the Chinese is nowhere so 
serious, or ever likely to be, as that caused by 
the presence of the negroes at the South ; the 
cure tried in that case was not expulsion, but 
enfranchisement, and it seems to be succeed- 
ing. 3. The low standard of living of the 
Chinese, as an argument for exclusion, is 
no stronger agaist them than against all other 
foreign laborers. The standard of all the 
newcomers has been lower than that of those 
already settled here, and has been the princi- 
pal reason of their coming. No immigrant 
could succeed here, at first, if his wants were 
not fewer than those who had preceded him. 
This is especially true of the Irish. 4. No 
new economical difficulties are likely to arise 
out of the presence of the Chinese. The 
economical difficulty caused by the unwilling- 
ness of the Caucasians to be outbidden in the 
labor market is a very old one. The solution 
which is proposed in the case of the Chinese 
would be welcome everywhere to the class 
which is here hostile to the Chinese. There 
are no laborers who like competition. 5. We 
cannot say whether the United States are ut- 
terly powerless to protect peaceable foreigners, 
because they have never tried. Until they have 
tried and failed, it is hardly becoming for 
them to legislate in such manner as to enable 
the separate States to evade their constitu- 
tional obligation to protect the life and pro- 
perty of all dwellers within their borders. 
Roughs ‘“‘stand ready” to assault and rob 
peaceable people in every part of the Union. 
The Government, however, does not meet this 
readiness by advising the peaceable to go 





away and not provoke them, but by erect- 
ing jails, organizing courts, and keeping up 
police and militia. There is no surer way to 
incite violence than publicly to acknowledge 
tbat it is reasonable or natural or inevitable. 

It is not true that we have ever kept out 
any class of voluntary immigrants because 
they were willing to work for low wages and 
lived frugally. The pauper, idiot, and coolie 
illustration therefore has no application to the 
present case. Moreover, there has been no 
Chinese immigration ‘‘ en masse,” and, accord- 
ing to the best judges, there is no likelihood 
of anything of the kind. There has been a 
very small Chinese immigration, to a region 
in which there was practically no labor but 
Chinese labor to be had, and in which it was 
sorely needed and very useful. Therefore 
legislative preparation for an overwhelming 
Chinese invasion seems absurd. It is not im- 
possible that we may within twenty years be 
engaged in a bloody war with two European 
powers, but it would be very foolish to keep 
up a large standing army in preparation for 
any such contingency. Preventive legislation, 
especially if it be of a novel kind, which does 
violence to long-established principles, should 
be based on strong probabilities, not on re- 
mote possibilities. —Ep. NATIon. ] 








It appears from a circular issued by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. that Samuel Colman, of this city, 
published an edition of Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion’ 
in 1889, but that the John W. Lovell Company, 
whose cheap edition we noticed last week, have 
not exactly followed Coleman’s, but have, by 
embodying later copyrighted corrections, made 
themselves liable to an injunction by Mr. Long- 
fellow’s executor. In the meantime, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, have promptly brought out fifteen- 
cent editions of ‘Hyperion’ and ‘ Outre-Mer.’ 

During April, T. Whittaker will issue a special 
cheap edition of 8. Baring-Gould’s readable me- 
moir of Robert Stephen Hawker, ‘The Vicar of 
Morwenstow.’ It will be well. printed, and 
bound in substantial paper covers. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co. publish immediately 
‘Faith Victorious,’ a life of Dr. Johannes Ebel, 
Archdeacon of the Old Town Church, Kénigs- 
berg, Prussia, by the Rev. J. 1. Mombert, D.D. 

Robert Carter & Brothers have issued a taste- 
ful uniform edition, for the library, of the works 
of Hugh Miller, in six volumes, The first and 
best of these contains portraits. Bayne’s ‘ Life’ 
and the ‘ Autobiography’ are here side by side 
with Miller’s literary, theological, and scientific 
productions; and it can hardly be doubtful that 
the personal element in this series has the most 
enduring interest as well as value. 

The fifth and last volume of the “ Geoffrey 
Crayon” edition of Irving’s ‘ Washington’ (Put- 
nams) is now procurable. Besides Washington 
himself, his four immediate successors are repre- 
sented in steel engravings, as are also Rufus 
King, Oliver Ellsworth, and Oliver Wolcott, and 
the distressing Crawford monument at Rich- 
mond, 

‘‘Margery Deane’s” ‘ European Breezes ° (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard) is a chatty book, in which 
the writer does not always remember how nar- 
row is the distinction between the lively and the 
flippant—e. g., such reflections as, “I would like 
to have been Goethe’s mother” can be of value 
to nobody. On the other hand, the sketches of 
life and manners in Hungary are novel, piquant, 
and entertaining. 
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‘The Appledore Cook Book’ (Boston : Andrew 
F. Graves) willbe welcomed by the public which 
the author, Miss Parloa, has created for herself 
through her lectures and classes. Its peculiarity 
is the use of measures rather than of weights. 
‘The Complete Cook Book,’ by Catherine Stuart 
(New York : W.B. Smith), has a novel feature 
in a chapter on ‘‘ The Serving of Wines.” ‘The 
Household’ (Detroit Free Press Co.) is that 
omnium gatherum of which the table of contents 
willalways excite a smile, for the grouping of 
such heterogeneous subjects can never be any- 
thing but absurd. Still, books of the kind fill a 
place in the family, and this is as inclusive as 
the best of them. 

Lucy B. Hunt’s ‘ Hand-Book of Light Gymnas- 
tics’ (Boston, Lee & Shepard) is a brief and ex- 
tremely compact description of exercises and 
marching figures, of which last many are new, 
intended for class use in girls’ schools, The book 
is made by an intelligent and practised teacher; 
but it is to be regretted that brevity has been 
sought at the expense of illustrations, which in a 
manual of this kind are particularly useful. The 
verbal description of an attitude or a movement 
is a longer and a less satisfactory thing than the 
simplest pictorial description or diagram, even for 
skilled teachers. There is a good chapter on the 
dress most suitable for light gymnastics; the ma- 
terial recommended is coarse twilled flannel, 
with a thin cambric lining for waist and sleeves. 
The gymnastic suit, which is carefully described, 
can be made from this for less than four dollars. 
A not unnecessary warning against high-heeled 
shoes and tight corsets concludes this very prac- 
tical little manual, of which our main complaint 
is that it is too brief. 

Mr. Thorvald Solberg’s ‘Catalogue of Books 
and Articles relating to Literary Property,’ or 
bibliography of copyright in its broadest sense, 
began to be published in the Publishers’ Weekly 
for April 8. No less than eighty-eight authors 
are enumerated up to the name of H. C. Carey. 

We have received the prospectus of the New 
Education, a monthly journal issued by Thomas 
W. Bicknell, Boston, hitherto associated with the 
bi-monthly Education, 

There is a sermon worth studying in the mere 
series of faces of the pastors of the Trinitarian 
Church, New Bedford, Mass., exhibited in the 
pamphlet account of the semi-centennial celebra- 
tion of that religious organization. Fifty years 
would hardly be expected to reveal so great a 
change in the mere physiognomy of the clerical 
profession—a change implying much. 

‘England and the Northmen,’ by J. R. Green, 
a work complementary to his ‘ Making of Eng- 
land,’ is said to be already in the press. 

The latest brochure issued by the Deutsche 
Gesellig-Wissenschaftliche Verein of this city 
is entitled ‘Ueber die Volkswirthschaftlichen 
Fragen in den Vereinigten Staaten,’ by J. Schén- 
hof. The Society was founded in 1870, and mem- 
bers meet once a month, from September to 
June, to discuss literary, economic, and general 
topics, and listen to lectures, the most important 
of which are printed and distributed among the 
members. 

‘ Bluntschli and his Contributions to Political 
Science’ is the title of No. 161 of the current 
Deutsche Zeit- und Streit-Fragen (Berlin: Carl 
Habel). The author is Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff. 
This little brochure contains a speaking likeness 
of Bluntschli, and an imposing array of names 
appended to an appeal for aid in founding a 
Bluntschli Institute “fiir allgemeines Staats- 
recht und Vélkerrecht.” Dr. von Holtzendorff, 
Munich; Dr. H. Schultze, Heidelberg; Dr. A. 
von Orelli, Ziirich; and Dr. A, Rivier, Brussels, 
will receive contributions to that end. 

Parts 14,15 of the new Brockhaus (New York: 
L. W. Schmidt) complete the first volume, but 








not the letter A, which is cut in two at Arra- 
roba. Physical maps of Africa and South Ame- 
rica, and a political map of the former continent, 
with plates of Egyptian antiquities and of the 
Aquarium, adorn these numbers. Characteris- 
tic of this work are the numerous titles relating 
to labor and the labor problem (Arbeiter und 
Arbeitslohn to Arbeitsschulen). 

Just a year ago Dietrich Reimer, Berlin, pub- 
lished his splendid map of Central Italy, as 
edited by Henry Kiepert, in four sheets, on a 
scale of 1 : 250,000. The same housé now sends 
us a smaller but not less beautiful map, likewise 
in four sheets, and also edited by H. Kiepert, 
representing the section embraced in the former 
map (i.e., from Lake Bolsena to Psstum) and 
all the rest of the peninsula southward, besides 
Sicily and Sardinia. In this new map archeology 
is disregarded, it being, in fact, mainly a reduc- 
tion of the new topographic map prepared by 
the Italian Staff (Stato Maggiore), with a change 
of scale from 1 : 50,000 to 1: 800,000. <A side- 
map shows enlarged the Province of Naples and 
the bordering districts. Neatly folded within 
covers, this map recommends itself to every 
tourist in Lower Italy as full, authoritative, and 
convenient. 

At the late sexcentenary of the Sicilian Ves- 
pers (March 30) a work was to be published 
upon which Signor Borri has been engaged 
for a number of years, a history of Sicily 
from the peace of Cattabellotta, where 
Amari’s ‘Guerra del Vespro Siciliano’ ends, 
to the death of Frederic If in 1547. And 
the Sicilian Historical Society (Societa di Storia 
Patria) promised a very interesting work—a 
collection of all the traditions that can be col- 
lected in Sicily relating to the Vespers. 

The Bishop of Como has set up a little private 
index expurgatorius. The journal I! Baradello 
having in some way displeased him, he has 
caused a circular letter to be read in the pulpit 
ordering the faithful not to read the journal 
under pain of falling into mortal sin, nor to aid 
its publication in any way. He has, in fact, ex- 
communicated Jl Baradello, or, in plain Irish, 
boycotted it. " 


—A portrait of Frau Materna is prefixed to an 
article on ‘‘ Music and Musicians in Austria,” in 
the May Harper’s, whichis timely in view of the 
impending arrival of the great Wagnerian voca- 
list-actress in this city to sing in the concerts of 
the May Festival. There are fifteen other por- 
traits, among them Richter, Hellmesberger, 
Walter, Bianci, Wilt, Marchesi and Eduard 
Strauss. Why not Johann, the waltz-king and 
operetta composer? Brahms is also a conspicu- 
ous omission. The article itself, which is almost 
entirely concerned with Vienna, the musical 
metropolis not only of Austria but of the world, 
is written in that rhapsodical style which is still 
considered by many as “the thing” in musical 
literature, and for which Liszt’s ‘Chopin’ is 
largely responsible. There is much interest- 
ing information, however, about the opera 
(which, like the Philharmonic concerts, has 
no superior anywhere), the popular con- 
certs of Strauss and others, chamber music, 
leading singers, instrumentalists, teachers, etc. 
Ronacher’s restaurant deserved mention as a 
unique resort, in which seven of the best bands 
play on successive days of the week, admission 
being free, excepting on Sundays. Several 
statements, which are hardly matters of opinion, 
call for correction. Jiger is not the “‘inimitable 
Siegfried,” Vogel and Winkelmann being uni- 
versally regarded as his superiors in that rdéle. 
There are no ‘‘cadenzas” in the “‘ Walkiire.” 
‘“* Kolossalische * seems to be a new word. It is 
well known that Materna and Brandt are the 
greatest dramatic vocalists of our age, but on 
page 831 it is stated that Frau Wilt is probably 





the most dramatic singer the world has ever 
known. Six lines lower we read of her voice, 
that it is ‘“‘astonishing mechanism, but a heart- 
less, soulless voice”! This is only equalled in ab 
surdity by the statement that Scharwenka 
‘made the mysterious sickness of Chopin health. 
But who can imagine Chopin in health 
—‘*Two ona Tower” is the singular title 
which Mr. Thomas Hardy gives to his new novel, 
which begins in the current Aflantic. Mr. 
Hardy has always had a fancy for combining 
sensationalism of situation with a “low” tone 
in treatment, and ‘‘ Two on a Tower ” promises to 
show this combination, for those who like it, in 
perfection. Sir Blount Constantine, an insanely 
jealous husband, has left his young and beauti 
ful wife in England, while he has gone off on a 
two years’ trip to the centre of Africa, To re- 
lieve his jealousy, she has volunteered a vow to 
live in absolute seclusion during his absence, 
which she has thus far with difficulty kept, 
Meanwhile she receives a mysterious letter to the 
effect that her husband, instead of being in 
Africa hunting lions, has been seen in London in 
very peculiar circumstances. About the same 
time she discovers that a sad young man, of 
great beauty and great astronomical am 
bition, has established himself with a tele 
scope on a tower, where he is taking ob 
servations to furnish data for a work on 
variable stars. The astronomer and lady de- 
velop a good deal of sympathy for one another, 
and he explains astronomy to her in some of its 
more emotional aspects. There is nothing of the 
flirt about either of them, but the situation is one 
which suggests flirtation to the wordly-ninded 
reader. After a few days of astronomical work, 
Lady Constantine comes to the conclusion that 
she must send somebody to look after her hus 
band and see whether he is in London, and, of 
course, hits upon her new-found astronomical! 
friend as the very man for the mission. He 
agrees, reluctantly, to go, provided she will 
watch a certain very important star for him and 
record her observations. So he goes off to dog 
her husband's steps, while she remains in charge 
of his telescope—a nice situation for the wife of 
a jealous man, under a vow of seclusion, to 
put herself into. And here chapter iv. of 
“Two on a Tower™ ends. The only poetry 
of much interest in the May Aflantic is 
Mr, Longfellow’s ‘‘Mad River.” The senti- 
ment of the verses is of the simplest—a child's 
song could hardly be simpler—and were it not 
for Mr. Longfellow’s recent death, they would per- 
haps hardly have been printed. As poetry they 
are not to be spoken of in the same breath with 
the wonderfully touching verses—not intended 
for the public, but printed, nevertheless, the 
other day in the Independent—on his wife, If 
there is not much poetry, there is plenty of prose 
in this number of the Atlantic. The most strictly 
readable article, notwithstanding the subject, is 
“The Arrival of Manin Europe,” by John Fiske. 
There is a huge attractiveness in the speculations 
of anthropologists when popularized which corre- 
sponds with their general repulsiveness before 
the popular stage is reached. Babes and suck- 
lings like to be told that it is just about 80,000 
years since the glacial period came toan end, and 
when to the knowledge of this fact is added the in- 
formation, derived from some apparently sunple 
astronomizal calculations, that this same perio: 
began 240,000 years ago,making the glacial period 
160,000 years long, there is every reason for the 
most ignorant reader to feel well pleased with 
himself. Further he may learn from Mr, Fiske’s 
article that at the beginning of this little epoch 
men were living in the valley of the Thames; 
that at the end of it all the River-drift civiliza- 
tion had disappeared, and been supplanted by 
the more advanced and esthetic Cave-men, 
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Then came the swarthy Iberian, and then the 
blue-eyed Aryan, with whom, of course, we feel 
comparatively at home. The third instalment of 
‘* Studies in the South” is rather too statistical] 
to be interesting. Mr. Harrison isso much better 
as an observer than as an economist that we can- 
not help hoping that he will go back in the next 
to his first manner. 


—The February number of the American 
Magazine of History bears for the first time 
the names of Messrs. B. F. De Costa and Henry 
P. Johnston as editors. Its opening article, 
‘*Morton and Merry Mount,” by Mr. De Costa, 
presents the ‘lord of misrule” in a new light— 
indeed, in that of a martyr—and furnishes a 
fagot for the roasting of Bradford, Winthrop, 
Nathaniel Morton, Prince, and the rest of 
the Pilgrim and Puritan historians, all of 
whom have stigmatized Thomas Morton as 
a rogue and a nuisance. We hesitate to ac- 
cept Mr. De Costa’s conclusion that ‘it is unde- 
niable that Morton became an object of aversion 
largely for the reason that he used the Prayer 
300k.” It may not be denied that the man was 
harshly treated, but that he was oppressed be- 
cause of his religious principles is contrary to all 
the record evidence. The statement that Morton 
hada “patent” for his ‘‘ nest” at Mount Wol- 
laston, inasmuch as it ‘‘ does not appear to have 
been recognized by any writer heretofore,” re- 
quires more evidence than Mr, De Costa has 
favored us with. In 1630, the year of Morton’s 
second arrest and deportation, the Massachu- 
setts charter most certainly covered Mount 
Wollaston and the country adjacent. That 
there was any “patent” for the land earlier 
than the Massachusetts one is more than doubt- 
ful. Itis nearly certain there was none. The 
note relating to the ‘ New English Canaan’ in- 
dicates that the first edition of that amusing 
book was printed without a date, but probably 
in 1634, The ‘ Bibliotheca Americana’ (London, 
1789), however, places it under 1632, and as by 
Thomas Moreton. Lowndes’s reference to the 
Gordonstoun copy applies to its catalogue num- 
ber (1654) and not to its imprint, Col. Dongan, 
‘*The Great Colonial Governor,” makes a grand 
subject for the penof P. F. Dealy,S. J. Strange- 
ly enough, the name of Dongan has escaped al- 
most all the biographical dictionary makers; 
and yet, according to Mr. Dealy, Dongan “ pre- 
pared the way for all that is most admirable in 
the constitution and policy of our great repub- 
lic.” Mr. Johnston writes upon ‘The Secret 
Service of the Revolution,” and Mr. Henry B. 
Carrington on “ Valley Forge”—a portrait of 
Major Tallmadge illustrating the one, and an 
etching of Washington’s headquarters the other 
article. Mr. J. Carson Brevoort throws some 
“New Light on the Verrazzano Voyage of 1524,” 
and promises to return to the subject in a future 
number of the magazine. An extract from the 
diary of Col. Ebenezer Storrs will servé to 
strengthen the position taken by Dr. J. N. Tar- 
box and other historians, that Gen. Putnam was 
the commander of the American forces at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. Storrs led a company of 
Connecticut troops in that battle, and writes, 
June 17, 1775: ‘‘ About 10 went down to ye Hill 
to Genl Putnam’s Post, who has ye command.” 
We can commend this magazine to all who feel 
interested in American history, believing they 
will find in every number (judging from the 
promise of the present) an abundance of curious 
information pertaining to that subject. 


—In 1878 several officers of the Army station- 
ed in the vicinity of New York conceived the 
idea of forming a Military Service Institution, 
somewhat on the plan of the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution which has so long existed in 
London, Its object was the reading, discussion, 
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and publication of papers on subjects of interest 
to the military service, and the establishment of 
a national military library and museum. The 
professional utility of such an institution does 
not admit of question, but it was feared that the 
great dispersion of our small army would offer 
a very serious obstacle to its success. Fortu- 
nately this has not proved to be the case ; its 
membership, which until now has been confined 
to officers of the Army, bas reached the number 
of 710, or one-third of all the officers in active 
service, and it is proposed hereafter to admit ex- 
officers by ballot ; its fiscal affairs are in an ex- 
cellent condition; it has comfortable and well-ar- 
ranged rooms on Governor’s Island, and its libra- 
ry and museum are rapidly becoming very valu- 
able. Each year a prize of a gold medal of suit- 
able value, together with a certificate of life- 
membership of the Institution, is offered for the 
best essay on a given subject. For 1880 the sub- 
ject was “‘Our Indian Question,” and the suc- 
cessful essay, by General John Gibbon, attract- 
ed wide attention. For the current year the 
subject is ‘‘ The Improvements in the Art of War 
during the Past Twenty Years,” the award for 
which has not yet been made. The first number 
of volume iii. of the Journal of the Institution 
has just been published, and its contents are fully 
equal to the standard of the Royal United Ser- 
vice Institution. The number contains a trans- 
lation, by General Weitzel, of part of the twen- 
tieth and concluding number of the adwirable 
History of the War of 1870 by the Prussian Staff, 
a judicious and comprehensive discussion of 
“The Sabre and Bayonet Question,” by Lieuten- 
ant Bigelow, a paper on ‘Army Wagon Trans- 
portation,” by General Holabird, and the pictu- 
resque story of ‘‘Mina and His Three Hundred ” 
(in Mexico in 1817) by Captain Potter. It also 
contains well-written criticisms of current mili- 
tary literature, and the whole number is particu- 
larly creditable in view of the small number of 
years that the Institution has been in existence, 
and the difficulties with which it has had to con- 
tend. Now that it may be considered as firmly 
established, it will doubtless prove with each 
year a still more valuable factor in the profes- 
sional education of military officers. 


—‘*X” writes us from Cincinnati: 


“Permit me to call attention to a curious lite- 
rary coincidence—of no great consequence, per- 
ha which I have not yet seen referred to in 
print, It is that the motif of Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope’s latest story, ‘The Fixed Period,’ may be 
— in a play of Massinger’s entitled ‘ The Old 

w. ” 


—From uncritical reliance on the old trovéere 
Robert Wace, Mr. E. A. Freeman has put forth, 
as though an indisputable fact, what is, if not 
entirely fictitious, at least highly problematical. 
Roger de Montgomery, he asserts (‘Norman 
Conquest,’ vol. iii. ,chap. xv.,$4), commanded, un- 
der William the Conqueror, one of the three 
divisions of the army that fought at the battle 
of Hastings. For particulars, relegating this 
assertion, pretty conclusively, to the realm of 
pure poetry, we must content ourselves with re- 
ferring to a detailed article in the current issue 
of the Palatine Note-book, a publication now in 
its second year, of which the sterling value con- 
tinues to be conspicuous. It would, indeed, be 
a matter of just surprise if, with any heed for 
evidence, Mr. Freeman could substantiate even 
the position that Roger de Montgomery was as- 
sociated with the Conqueror at all in the inva- 
sion of 1066. 


— The Germans have laughed for ten years 
over the blunder committed by the Frenchman 
who translated the word “‘Generalstab” by ‘‘le 
Général Staff,” and who gave long descriptions of 
this famous officer, If German were only more 
generally known in France, there would be now 





a good opportunity for retaliation. In the March 
number of the German review Auf der Hohe is 
a description of the salon of Madame Adan, in 
Paris, translated, as the editor states, from the 
French by a German. The text is: ‘‘Man kann 
gleich sehen dass man in einem republikanischen 
Salon ist, obgleich Céans Maitresse von der 
Koénigin von Spanien empfangen worden ist” 
(One can see at a glance that he is in a 
republican salon, though Céan’s mistress has 
been received by the Queen of Spain). Who isthis 
Mr. Céan of whom Madame Adam is the mis- 
tress ? is the natural question, and it is doubtful 
whether anybody, no matter how well acquainted 
with Parisian scandal, will be able to answer it. 
But translate the phrase into French, and the 
mystery ceases: ‘‘On peut voir tout de suite 
qu’on est dans un salon républicain, quoique la 
maitresse de céans (the lady of the house) ait 
été recue par la reine d’Espagne.” One is re- 
minded of Lafontaine’s fable of the monkey 
who mistook the Pirseus fora man. Let us hope 
that Madame Adam will not bring an action for 
libel. 

—Old-fashioned teachers of languages are some- 
times tempted to rebel against the tendency, 
which seems inseparable from modern scientific 
methods as followed in this country, to enlarge on 
the grammar at the expense of the vocabulary. 
The objection that a school-book has a large vo- 
cabulary is simply fatal toit in the judgment of 
many progressive teachers, and that in the face 
of the fact that, for all practical purposes, the vo- 
cabulary is the main thing, as Mr. Lowell, him- 
self a professor, emphasized in a recent lecture 
to English workingmen. The slenderest stock of 
grammar, indeed only so much grammar as one 
can pick up for one’s self, will suffice for much 
literary enjoyment; and many scholars who 
are accomplished grammarians within a certain 
range know this and act on it when they leave 
their familiar haunts. So when oue wishes to 
make out a Dutch or Danish sentence, a Dutch 
or Danish dictionary is all that is needed. And 
yet in the study of the classics the vocabulary 
of teacher and scholar is all the time getting 
narrower and narrower. ‘‘ Etymology gives 
the key.” Yes, but the key is never turned. 
French teachers, who of late years seem to have 
become fully alive to all that is going on in the 
educational world, are not disturbed by the fear 
of burdening their pupils with lists of words, 
and two little books have just been put forth by 
M. Bréal, professor at the Collége de France, 
and M. Bailly, professor at the Lycée d’Orléans, 
which are intended to combine what is good in 
the old plan with what is good in the new. The 
cours élémentaire of these ‘Legons de Mots’ con- 
tains a list of Latin words arranged according 
to their sense; the cours intermédiare, a list 
of Latin words arranged according to their 
etymqjogy, with elementary notions of forma- 
tion, derivation, and composition of Latin 
words. M. Bailly is a teacher of high rank; M. 
Bréal is a man of world-wide reputation, whose 
familiarity with educational problems has not 
impeded his work as a scientific student of lan- 
guage. France is fortunate in having so many 
earnest philologians of high attainments, who 
work along the whole line in the patriotic effort 
to advance the standard of education. Else- 
where elementary work is too often left to mere 
compilers. 


—A distinguished European jurist, Professor 
Goudsmit, of the University of Leyden, died on 
the 10th of March last. He held for nearly 
twenty-five years the chair of Roman law, and 
wrote many treatises of great value and im- 
portance. His principal work, on the Pandects, 
has been trapslated into English. Professor 
Goudsmit had many friends in this country, 
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which he visited about eight years ago. What 
makes his life and his work interesting to English 
and American jurists is that it shows clearly of 
how much value thestudy of Roman law, rightly 
understood, can be even in countries where the 
actual law is founded to a greater or less extent 
ona different basis. German professors, in their 
lectures and books, are too often compelled to go 
into tedious details concerning the works of Justi- 
nian, as being still part of the law of the land. 
In France, on the other hand, nearly all the time 
is devoted to the study of the Code Napoléon; 
Roman law isconsidered at best a means of 
elucidating what exists, not as an instrument 
of reform. In Holland the conditions are more 
favorable to the student of jurisprudence. Ro- 
man law, as law, was expressly abolished in 
1806, and till 1838 the Code Napoléon was in 
force; but in that year a new code was intro- 
duced, which pretended to be a national work, 
but which was in reality very defective. It is, 
of course, necessary to devote part of the five 
years which form the usual course of study 
in Holland, to the elucidation of the law as 
it stands; but the great merit of the work 
of Professor Goudsmit has been that he want- 
ed his students to consider not merely the 
knowledge, but the improvement, ef the law as 
the ultimate object of their labor. He followed 
the critical method in expounding Roman law. 
Nothing was taken for granted, but the origin 
and nature of every principle, and its applicabi- 
lity to our modern state of society, were dis- 
cussed. His books are works on comparative 
jurisprudence, not merely treatises on Roman 
law. The same method might be applied with 
profit in other countries by those who wish to 
understand thoroughly and reform successfully 
the existing law. 


—With Saturday's concert the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society brought its fortieth season to 
aclose. The concerts have been characterized 
by the usual excellence and even balance of the 
instrumental forces, by a judicious choice of 
vocalists, a conscientious and spirited interpre- 
tation under the command of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, an admirable perspective and varicty in 
the arrangement of the programmes, a due re- 
gard for novelties as well as for the old classic 
repertory, and by intelligent, large, and appre- 
ciative audiences. The Philharmonic concerts, 
in a word, have been what they should be—the 
most enjoyable of all the entertainments offered 
to lovers of good music during the whole sea- 
son. The last concert was a fitting termina- 
tion of the series. It included Beethoven's 
overture, “Die Weihe des Hauses”; a con- 
certo for pianoforte by Hermann Goetz ; the 
romanza, ‘‘ Unter bliihenden Mandelbiiumen,” 
from Weber’s ‘‘Euryanthe”; Vorspiel to Wag- 
ner’s “‘ Lohengrin ”; and Schubert’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. The orchestral work was excellent 
throughout the evening, revealing no less Mr. 
Thomas’s appreciation of all the telling details of 
his score than the peculiar electric nexus which 
seems to exist between him and every member 
of his orchestra. 

—The Goetz concerto was new to New York- 
ers, but it is a favorite in England. Indeed, 
the almost unanimous approval which this 
young composer’s works have met with in Eng- 
land is something quite unique in the annals of 
music. He died at the early age of thirty-six, 
after a hard struggle against poverty, and 
after having composed, besides this concerto, 
@ symphony, one opera and two-thirds of 
another, together with some chamber and piano- 
forte compositions. His first opera, ‘‘The 
Taming of the Shrew,” has been produced with 
great success in more than a dozen German cities 
pS well as in London,"where the spirited acting 





and singing of Minnie Hauk secured for it the 
same popularity that it enjoys at Vienna with 
Lucca, and at Berlin with Lili Lebmann, in the 
leading rdle. The success of this opera is all the 
more significant because its greatest admirers 
cannot help admitting that when he wrote it 
Goetz was not in bis proper element, the real 
comedy spirit being conspicuously absent in his 
score, and the finest passages those where the 
action for the moment assumes a tragic or serious 
aspect. In his leanings and aspirations Goetz 
belongs unmistakably to the ‘Siegfried ” and 
‘*Meistersinger” period of Wagner, although 
he makes no use of leading motives, and uses 
the wind instruments more sparingly than 
others of his school. The concerto in B 
flat is characterized by the same features as 
his opera—seriousness of purpose, clearness of 
form, an abundance of fresh though not highly 
original ideas, a certain rhythmic monotony, 
quiet instrumentation, avoidance of trite phrases, 
and also a clear comprehension of the scope 
of a pianoforte in a concerto. The piano part 
was played by Mr. Hermann Rietzel in a 
very acceptable manner, and the composition 
as well as the soloist earned much applause, The 
concerto is a welcome addition to the society’s re- 
pertory, in which it deserves to keep its place 
for some time. Signor Campanini sang the 
romanza from ‘“‘ Euryanthe.” He did not sing it 
so well as on Friday afternoon, and received 
more applause when he came on the stage 
than when he left. Philharmonic audiences 
are much more critical than those __lis- 
tening to Italian opera. Tbrough the per- 
sistent efforts of a score of admirers he was 
recalled, and sang ‘‘ Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond,” from “ Die Walkiire.” His voice, 
with all its beauty, is too feminine in quality to 
give such songs with the proper manly dignity 
and simple expression. Instead of blending his 
voice with the orchestral parts, he sang like a 
soloist, compelling the conductor to watch for 
his slight but annoying rhythmic vagaries, which 
impeded the proper swing of this voluptuous 
music. The Schubert Symphony and the two 
overtures were beautifully played. The move- 
ments of the Symphony are all characterized by 
what is technically known as “‘divine length”; 
which means that they are not too long after all. 
The truth is, there are few symphonic move- 
ments by any modern composer, Beethoven in- 
cluded, that are not over-elaborated, and this 
fact is one of the best arguments in favor of the 
modern symphonic poem, as a musical form 
which offers less opportunity to composers for 
prolix writing than a symphony in several 
movements. 


THE STORMING OF FORT GRISWOLD. 


The Battle of Groton Heights. A Collection of 
Narratives, Official Reports, Records, etc. 
With an Introduction and Notes by William 
W. Harris. Revised and enlarged, with addi- 
tional Notes, by Charles Allyn. New London: 
Charles Allyn. 1882. Svo, pp. 399. 

So far as the people of Connecticut have taken 

part in the seven years’ cycle of centennial cele- 

brations which is now nearly complete, they 
have only emphasized that practice, which some 
have thought an American eccentricity, of cele- 
brating their defeats. But if it happens that no 

British army was routed upon Connecticut soil, 

the reasons for it are themselves a sufficient cause 

for pride to the citizens of that stubborn little 

Commonwealth. The beehive of industry, of 

frugality, of accumulation, of high organization 

that it was then not less than to-day, wasa dan- 
gerous enclosure into which to thrust an attack- 
ing or plundermg hand. To an extraordinary 
degree, indeed, the flower of her people was 





defending the common cause at a distance 
from her own hearthstones. A greater pro- 
portion of her population went to the forces 
of the Confederation than from any other 
of the colonies; a greater number absolutely 
than from any colony but one. From Quebec 
to Savannah, there is hardly a siege or a battle 
in which Connecticut courage and fortitude were 
wanting; but there was neither battle, properly 
speaking, nor siege within her borders, and no 
hostile force ever slept a mght upon her soil. 
The raid of Tryon upon Danbury in 1777 was 
repelled with such vigor by the swarming farm- 
ers that the three nights which his troops 
passed on shore were spent in the torment of 
marching and fighting, and not in rest. The 
successive dashes upon New Haven, Fairfield, 
and Norwalk two years later were ended each 
upon the day it was begun, by a retreat to the 
ships. And the first and last shot of Arnold's 
‘military execution * at New London were both 
fired between sun and sun of that one summer 
day, the 6th of September, 1781. 

Not one of these enterprises can be regard 
ed as having any organic relation to the gene- 
ral development of the war, or any substan 
tial influence, except a moral influence, upon 
its result. Each of them was an episode, 
the story of which might be told almost com- 
pletely without referring to the existence of 
a general war between the confederated colo- 
nies and Great Britain. The first was a mere 
dash for the destruction of stores; the second 
Sought also to strike terror into an especially 
rebellious community by an impression of ubi- 
quitous and irresistible force; but the last was 
impelled by the further motives of a wish to 
effect a diversion from the movement to Vir- 
ginia which culminated, a few weeks later, in 
the surrender at Yorktown, and a wish to inflict 
vengeance upon a nest of privateers perhaps the 
most mischievous upon the Atlantic coast, And 
it may well be doubted whether any one event 
in that seven years’ struggle, which certainly 
was not wanting in various elements of poetry 
and romance, was richer in heroic material than 
the twelve hours’ incident of the mouth of the 
Thames. It was as well worth celebrating as 
anything that happened a bundred years ago. 
It seems to have been worthily celebrated; and 
now both the event and the celebration have 
found a worthy record in the volume whose 
title-page is partly given above. In some re- 
spects, indeed, the work may be called quite 
the ideal of itsclass. A brie? historical sketch 
presents the situation at the moment the expedi- 
tion was undertaken, and introduces contempo- 
rary newspaper accounts of the event, seven 
narratives of participants or witnesses, the offi- 
cial reports of the several British commanders, 
and a collection of extracts from public ar- 
chives, lists of killed and wounded, biographical 
sketches, etc., so full as to seem exhaustive. It 
is, however, a circumstance significant of the 
completeness of the disaster that befell the Ame- 
ricans that no official report upon their side 
seems to have been made, for no officer was left 
to make one. 

With a detailed account of the celebration of 
last September—the orations and the poems, the 
sermon and the prayers—the volume closes. And 
when we have added that the editorial work is 
done with a modesty of self-suppression almost 
excessive; that the book is manufactured at the 
Riverside Press with its accustomed accuracy 
and beauty ; and that it is illustrated with ample 
and admirable views and mans, we have suffi- 
ciently called attention to the book itself. But 
we are unwilling to dismiss its subject without 
adverting to an accepted opinion which appears 
plainly, from the complete record here present- 
ed, to be mistaken and unjust, 
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The wound inflicted upon Connecticut by the 
New London expedition was not only deep, but 
The expedition was 
under the command of the most infamous, as he 
was one of the most brilliant, of the sons of Con- 
Benedict Arnold, who had led the 
onslaught upon Tryon’s columns at Danbury in 
1777, well, therefore, how such 
raids should be managed, led now the descent 
upon his native county. The destruction of the 
little city of New London by the column which 
landed under bis immediate command upon the 
west side of the harbor, was wanton and useless, 
and if justified by the instructions under which 
he acted, certainly was not justified by any mili- 
tary consideration. The slaughter which befell 
the little garrison of ‘‘ embattled farmers” was 
enough, apart from all circumstances of special 
exasperation, to embitter the souls of that simple 
and quiet community for many a generation. 
There is a pathos difficult to resist in the mere 
roster of the homely names of the ‘ people that 
jeoparded their lives unto the death in the high 
places of the field.” Let it not be forgotten that 
all who had got together in Fort Griswold, upon 
the confused and half-understood alarm of the 
enemy's approach, including the little company 
that rowed over from the abandoned Fort Trum- 
bull, and including Andrew Billings, who climbed 
up a rope through an embrasure after the gates 
were finally shut, were but 155; that of these 
eighty-eight were killed and forty-three wounded; 
that of these 151, all but twenty-six were dwellers 
in that farming town of Groton in which the fight 
took place, while all the rest were near neighbors 
to it; that nine Averys were killed and six 
wounded, six Perkinses killed and _ three 
wounded, all from Groton; and some adequate 
notion may be got of the bitterness of grief which 
came upon the households whose firesides these 
fathers and brothers had fallen in defending. No 
wonder that the fresh grave-stones with which 
the burying-grounds were shortly filled, the in- 
scriptions upon which are copied complete in 
this work, should bear a dismal uniformity of 
denunciatory rage. ‘‘Inhumanly massacred”; 
* British cruelty”; ‘‘ British barbarity”; and, 
more often than any other phrase, ‘*‘ Traitor Ar- 
nold’s murdering corps”—these and like expres- 
sions often, though not always, indieate the in- 
dignant anguish which refused to be comforted, 
because they were not. 

Undoubtedly, if the massacre of the garrison 
of Fort Griswold, either upon the assault or in 
cold blood, had been commanded or even inti- 
mated, the execution would have been quite to 
the taste of the Fortieth and Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ments. But with the utmost detestation of the 
war waged against the colonies, and the utmost 
sympathy and admiration for the noble little 
band which held the place so manfully, we are 
compelled, upon a careful review of this record, 
to the conclusion that if the expedition to New 
London was a justifiable enterprise, the slaugh- 
ter at Groton Heights was an inevitable, and 
therefore justifiable, incident of the expedi- 
tion. 

Fort Griswold was a little bastioned work, ad- 
mirably situated upon a hill commanding New 
London harbor from the east. It was armed 
with no less than thirty-five pieces of artillery; 
its garrison of something over 150 men, although 
fewer than could have been desired, was yet 
capable of an efficient resistance; and its supply 
of ammunition was so ample that there were 
captured after the fight 800 stands of grape, 
several thousand round shot, and 10,000 musket 
cartridges. This garrison, during the morning 
hours, was vigorously preparing itself for a 
threatened attack; was indeed manfully chal- 
lenging attack, by opening fire from its eighteen- 
pounders upon the enemy’s columns across the 


it was a very sore one. 


necticut. 


and who knew 








river, and was receiving reinforcements until the 
last moment that the gates could be left open. 

It is perhaps conceivable that a main object of 
the expedition might yet, without the capture of 
the strongest point about New London, have 
been attained. But the reduction of a strong- 
hold is no less legitimate an object of warfare 
than the destruction of stores or shipping ; and 
to reproach the British for their determination 
to take Fort Griswold would be absurd, if it be 
conceded that they had a right to attack New 
London. Against it, then, they set in motion a 
force which, while the event showed it to be 
adequate, the event also showed to be no more 
than adequate. Six hundred regulars took part 
in the assault; two hundred “loyalists” and 
Hessians held aloof in safe supporting distance. 
The fort was summoned to surrender, and 
warned that if it should be taken by storm, the 
laws of war would be enforced. And in the 
code which then was everywhere accepted, and 
which cannot be said to have been softened out 
of existence by another hundred years of civi- 
lization, no principle was better established than 
that a garrison rejecting capitulation, and car- 
ried by storm, could expect no quarter. 

It seems to us to be unjust to the heroic me- 
mory of Ledyard and his men, who deliberately 
chose to refuse capitulation and to hold their 
ground “‘unto the death,” to maintain that the 
threatof extermination was to them an unmean- 
ing form of words. It cannot be that their ex- 
pectation was to be permitted, behind the safe de- 
fence of their ramparts, to mow down the advanc- 
ing columns of the enemy with grape and round 
shot and musketry—to receive the shattered frag- 
ments of their battalions upon the points of their 
pikes at the embrasures; and if at last enough 
survived to swarm over into the terre-plein, 
blind with rage and exhaustion, furious at the 
destruction which up to that moment they had 
been impotent to avenge, that then the combat 
was instantly tocease, and the unharmed garrison 
was to march out as quietly as they might have 
done before their unsuccessful defence. To main- 
tain that they did not know the risk they were 
taking is torob them of their strongest claim to 
honor and gratitude. 

‘*We shall not give up the fort, be the conse- 
quences what they may.” This was the answer 
sent back by Ledyard, supported by the unani- 
mous vote of his officers, to the summons and the 
warning. Against the fort, therefore, the solid 
battalions were set in motion. Grape shot and 
musketry mowed them down with the terrible 
destruction that wastes an assaulting party, im- 
potent for any purpose but that of merely mov- 
ing forward: twenty men swept down by one 
discharge of an eighteen-pounder, double-shotted 
with grape; in the ditch, at the embrasures, at 
the chevaua-de-frise, at the sally-port—every- 
where the most determined and bloody resist- 
ance, with every advantage of position, of cover, 
and of well-posted artillery ; in the few minutes of 
assault, 170 killed and wounded, or fifteen more 
than the entire garrison, and among them both the 
first and the second in command. It was in this 
plight that the 400 survivors broke their way 
through the palisades and dashed through the 
gate and sprang into the embrasures, and con- 
fronted still almost the whole of the 155 who 
were pounding the lives out of them. What 
could be expected, we do not say of ‘‘ murdering 
Britons,” but of Christian New Englanders in 
like case, other than what followed? We know 
that the killing of the assailants did not cease 
before they entered: Major Montgomery was 
tbrust through with a pike in an embrasure; a 
soldier was shot dead entering the gate; men in 
the ditch were crushed with cannon balls from 


the hands of the men above, who had not time 
to load their muskets; and that the heroic de- 





fence was still protracted, even after the enemy 
was in possession of the terre-plein, is conclu- 
sively established by the fact that Colonel Led- 
yard shouted to his men a command to surren- 
der, after the eutrance was effected, and that 
some of them after that kept up the fight in 
ignorance of the command. We know of no 
law of war, and no rule of morals, that requires 
the victorious force to cease hostilities before re- 
sistance is abandoned. We will even go further: 
no rule of morals seems to us to excuse a victo- 
rious force, having any right to fight at all, for 
relaxing its offensive operations until it is not 
only probable, but certain beyond a possibility 
of doubt, that resistance is either definitively 
abandoned or hopelessly crushed. 

Beyond this duty of the assailant, notwith- 
standing the horror of the bloody day to Gro- 
ton and New London, even these partial narra- 
tives do not show that the furious assailants were 
hurried by their rage. It is true that not more 
than thirty of the 151 casualties are thought to 
have occurred before the crest of the parapet was 
reached. But it is no less true, and it is irrecon- 
cilable with the accusation of an intended massa- 
cre, that twenty-six of the little garrison were 
absolutely unhurt ; and that while an extraordi- 
nary proportion of the injured were killed, 
which shows that in the medley wounds were 
very deadly and very numerous—which shows, 
too, no doubt, that in the blind fury of the storm 
men really disabled by wounds may have re- 
ceived bayonet thrusts that ended them—yet 
there were forty-three wounded men who were 
not despatched. Rufus Avery, whose narrative 
is the most detailed and authentic of all, says 
it “‘ was done in about one minute.” ‘‘They did 
not bayonet many after they ceased firing their 
guns.” ‘‘They very soon left off killing, and 
then went stripping and robbing the dead and 
wounded, and also those that were not 
wounded.” And another account speaks of a 
British officer who ran about crying wo them, 
“Stop ! my soul can’t bear it !” 

Thus momentary—an inseparable part of the 
burst that carried the assailants over the para- 
pet—was the slaughter of that heroic little band. 
Human nature being what it is, we doubt 
whether two regiments of Quakers, if they had 
been brought to the attack through that storm 
of bullets, could have been checked from the 
massacre sooner than this British infantry was. 
The story of the wagon full of wounded sent 
headlong down the hill in wanton cruelty has 
been long ago shown to have grown out of an 
accident occurring in a humane attempt at 
removing the disabled. The slaying of the 
chivalrous Ledyard with his own sword at the 
moment of surrender is now proved by an in- 
genious argument, from the nature of his wound, 
to be as improbable as it has always seemed 
atrocious. It detracts nothing from the undying 
fame of these simple men who stood and fell, 
most literally, pro aris et focis, that they dared 
the fate which befell them. ' 





DAVIDS’S INDIAN BUDDHISM. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion, 
as illustrated by some points in the history of 
Indian Buddhism. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 
London: Williams & Norgate ; New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1581. 

THESE lectures are written in a clear and pleas- 

ing style, and with Mr. Davids’s usual power of 

illustration. The only fault we find with the 
book is that it is an attempt to do too much—to 
explain the principles of Indian Buddhism, and 
then by a sort of ‘ differentiation ” to illustrate 
the origin of religion or the growth of religion 
in other cases. It is evident that such a task 
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cannot be accomplished in six lectures of an 
hour each. 

To take one or two striking points made by 
Mr. Davids. We observe he dwells on the ab- 
sence of any soul-theory in Buddhism—in other 
words, that Buddha denied the existence of soul 
or ‘‘a personal self” (icheit). This is most true, 
but it would seem that the idea he attached to 
soul was ‘‘the soul (atta) that is the eye,” ‘‘ the 
soul that is the ear,” down to ‘the soul that is 
the mind (vififidnain) °—that is, either or all of 
the Khandhas or constituents of personal being 
in the present world. He denied that this soul 
survived the body. The question hinges on this, 
therefore : Do we accept the meaning of the word 
soul in this sense ? In other words, should we be 
far wrong in stating that the Christian idea of 
soul is ‘purified character” in one aspect, or 
‘*degraded character” in the other? Of course 
the main point is ‘‘ personal consciousness”; but 
this is not all. We can conceive of soul without 
any knowledge of previous existence ; soul, that 
is, in the sense of character—the result of what 
we now are ; and this is just what we find the 
Buddhists believe. The fact is, Buddha pro- 
tested not so much against the survival of a 
principle of being—in fact, he acknowledged 
such a survival—but against the continuation of 
the identity of being. This is plain from the 
consideration that he taught his followers that 
in days gone by he was ‘‘so and so,” and they 
were also ‘“‘soand so.” Now in these formulas— 
“T” was such and such a person, and ‘‘you” 
were such and such—there is the existence of 
‘‘something” postulated, which in different con- 
nections ‘‘ composed ” another being without any 
conscious identity. That ‘‘something” is the 
Buddhist ‘‘ soul.” 

Mr. Davids, on page 112, objects to the idea of 
‘prayer offered to Buddha,” and speaks of it as 
an impossibility. Here, again, the Christian 
idea of ‘‘ prayer to a personal and living God” 
has interfered with the conception of other 
prayer than this—prayer in the sense of aspira- 
tion in worship. When tbe Buddhist adores the 
three precious symbols of his faith, he surely 
prays to them. It is true his prayer is not ad- 
dressed to them as living and conscious beings ; 
but, in the sense of strong desire expressed in 
their presence and in the act of worship, this 
amounts to prayer. In fact, we may safely ask, 
Can there be worship without prayer? The 
gorgeous ritual of the Buddhist temples proves 
plainly enough the weight attached to external 
service ; and certainly if petitions offered up on 
bended knee and with prostrate form are any 
proof of prayer being possible among Buddhists, 
such proof is abundant. 

The doctrine of Karma, or the power of 
“works,” is a striking feature in the Buddhist 
religion. Mr. Davids alludes to this doctrine, 
and compares it with the doctrine of “‘Fate” in 
other religious systems. In one sense, doubtless, 
the parallel is a just one ; as the poet says: 


“. . . Our deeds follow us from afar, 
And what we have been makes us what we are.”’ 


This is also confessed by the Buddhist : the usual 
formula adopted in the Sftras is, ‘‘he departed 
[i.e., died] according to his deeds ”—he had made 
for himself a new home, built of the rafters and 
timbers hewn and shaped in his present life. 
This is the literal meaning of Karma. And in 
one sense this may be said of Fate, that we are 
made, by the inexorable decree of a power be- 
yond ourselves, what we are. But in the Bud- 
dhist sense this power is in ourselves ; it is sub- 
jective. Notyrant power constrains us beyond 
our own will, apd so we stand self-condemned 
if by our own hands we have forged the chain 
that binds us. 

Doubtless very much of the power Buddhism 
has exerted in the world may be traced to this 
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doctrine of Karma. It is a covert acknowledg- 
ment of free will, and there is no appeal like this 
to hold the mind—appeal, we mean, to our free- 
dom of choice. And this explains, too, the se- 
cret of Buddha’s power as a preacher. If he 
had addressed his words and arguments to peo- 
ple in the power of an “outside fate,” his words 
would have lost their virtue ; but because he ap- 
pealed to his hearers as able to choose the right 
and scorn the wrong—able to be true to them- 
selves—he gained not only a ready hearing, but 
also a willing assent. 

There is a striking parallel, too, between the 
order of Buddhist priests or mendicants, consti- 
tuted by their leader as the living members of his 
church, and the constituted order of uther reli- 
gious bodies. There is no “‘ priest” in Buddhism. 
In fact, though there be what represents an “al- 
tar” in the place of worship, as in the earliest 
sculptures, there never was a priestly service 
among the followers of Buddha. There is no 
mediation—to himself a man stands or falls : 
there is no sacrifice, except that of self, and that 
not to propitiate another, but to vindicate the 
right. There can therefore be no priestly office. 
But the “order,” nevertheless, exists—an order 
of religious followers, bound by vows to a regu- 
lar life, and under the strongest obligations to 
advance the cause of their church. It is a sin- 
gular anomaly, yet it lies before our very eyes— 
a church without a supreme object of worship, 
and a body of men and women bound together 
by fast religious ties, but without ariy obligation, 
beyond their own sense of right, to obey the 
rules under which they have placed themselves. 

Mr. Davids proceeds, toward the end of his 
book, to speak of the development of Buddhism. 
It was a most remarkable advance of the reli- 
gious idea in the body of this fraternity when 
they invented a personal God, and attributed to 
Buddha the attribute of a living Saviour. But 
so it was. In the ‘‘Greater Vehicle,” as it is 
called, we read of ‘‘ the Eternal,” and of a ‘* Me- 
diator,” and of a paradise or heaven after death 
—none of which thoughts could have belonged 
to primitive Buddhism. It is most instructive to 
follow the inexorable working of the law which 
compels men to find out a god of some sort. If 
they will not have an ‘‘idol,” they are driven to 
an ‘‘ideal.” The ideal may be an abstraction, a 
negation, a cold, passionless nothing, but they 
call it and make it God. So the Buddhists in- 
vented their ‘Adi-Buddha and their Aviloki- 
tes’wara, the “ first Buddha ” and the manifester 
of his being in human form. Doubtless in this 
development we must look for influences exerted 
from without ; the contact is to be found in the 
actual history of the world at the time of this 
expansion of belief—the Parthians had become 
Buddhists, and these, again, were placed in con- 
nection with Christians in Syria. This contact 
is historically true, and the effect of it is visible 
in the changed character of Northern Buddhism. 
No longer a system of pure negation, founded 
on a basis of morals, it sprang into spiritual life, 
confessing a God, actuated by hopes and fears of 
the future, and living in the presence of a mani- 
fested Being who heard and answered prayer. 

Mr. Davids’s great mistake, as it seems to us, 
is his endeavor to ‘‘ isolate” Buddhism as a reli- 
gious system, attributing it, in its rise and 
growth, to influences exerted only in the ‘ Val- 
ley of the Ganges.” We could as well believe 
that the civilization and literature of India were 
self-matured and independent, as that this reli- 
gion was uninfluenced by outside forces. In 
fact, the impossibility of such an isolation is 
manifest at first sight if we follow the history 
of the Eastern world, and watch when and how 
the people of India have been visibly affected by 
foreign intercourse, and how both their language 
and arts have been welded on other and foreign 
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stocks, and so have become what they are. It 
is impossible to suppose that their religion alone 
remained unaffected by such intercourse. 

Wecommend this book of lectures to the care 
ful study of all persons interested in the history 
of Buddhism, or in the comparative method of 
examining into “religious beliefs.” 


Cyclopedia of Practical (Quotations, English 
and Latin, ete. By J. K. Hoyt and Anna L 
Ward. New York: [. K. Funk & Co. 

THE strange adjective in the title of this work is 

calculated to arrest the attention of others be 

sides plagiarists and stock speculators, What is 

a “practical” quotation? One, say the com 

pilers in their preface, which answers a literary 

need; which assists in composition. This defini 
tion is not very helpful, because any book of 
quotations—Mr. Bartlett’s or Mr. Allibone’s— 


or of proverbs or law phrases, would, by 


the same reasoning, be pronounced prac 
tical. A_ slight investigation shows that 
the utility of this cyclopedia is supposed 


to lie in its classification, and that it recommends 
itself to story writers seeking epigraphs for their 
chapters; to all who are called upon to write in 
young ladies’ albums or birthday 
Flowers, and the alphabetical assortment there 
under; Months, ete.); to the 
mental bills of fare (see Hating and Feasting): 


books (sexe 
makers of senti 


and toa host of tradesmen anxious to garnish 
their circulars or advertisements with something 
neat and appropriate (see Occupations, and under 
it Jewelry, Mercantile, Perfumery, Tobacconists, 
ete.). 


always commendable, as in Ships, when Naviga 


Tonsorial, ete., The classification is not 
tion has already appeared under Occupations. 
Nor is the connection always apparent, as in the 
following, from ‘ Hudibras,” entered under 
Influence: 
“ Witnesses, like watches, go 

Just as they're set, too fast or slow ; 

And where in conscience they're strafit-lac’d 

*Tis ten to one that side is casi.” 

Erasmus occurs under “Classical Latin Au 

thors.” There isa list of all the authors cited, 
with nativity and epoch, and a curious assem- 
blage itis. ‘ Ignoto,” whose biographical dencta- 
tion, like that of Junius, baffled research, is one 
of the most remarkable contributors, ‘ Anony- 
mous,” on the other hand, has been altogether 
slighted. 
the poctical, and indicate a great catholicity of 
taste on the part of the compilers, and entire 
readiness to adopt at second hand, us i: the case 
of ** Bland,” about whom no information is given 
beyond his surname, ‘‘ Hokewell,” *‘‘ Melchior,” 
etc. Indeed, the proportion and the choice of 
them almost justify the inference that the com- 
pilers took to prose late in life, as other people 
take to poetry. The indexing is full and even 
redundant, but capricious—e.g., why is “old 
friends are best,” which is entered under 
friends, not found under best, as well as “ to stay 
at home is best” ¢ 


The prose extracts are subc rdinate to 
I 


Fifty Years of Science. By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., M. P. London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 1882. 

Sir Jonun Lusrock, in his address as President 

of the semi-centennial meeting of the British 

Association for the Advancement of Science, 

held at York last August, reviews the progress 

of science during the last fifty years. Originali- 
ty or completeness could hardly be looked for in 

a survey of this nature, at once so general and 

so various—of necessity an omnium gutherum 

from all depa:tments. In this instance it was 
rendered more fragmentary by the fact that the 
author was assisted by his scientific friends in 
such subjects as he did not feel himself competent 
totreat. Partly in consequence of this, the address 
is at once too superficial for the specialist and too 
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one-sided for the scientifie public. 


Of course 
a review of the work of the British Association 
was very properly the main topic of interest on 
this occasion; but in his desire to do justice to 
his countrymen, Lubbock has forgotten that 
represent- 
ed by English-speaking investigators alone. This 
exclusiveness is especially noticeable in his own 


science is of no nation, and cannot be 


department of biological research, in which he 
leaves wholly out of consideration prominent 
Continental naturalists. Neither is there allu- 
sion to the palzeontologists and embryologists of 
France, Germany, and Switzerland during the 
last half century—men who laid the very foun- 
dations on which the younger workers are build- 
ing to-day. Such a reference would have been 
all the more appropriate because some of their 
researches were undertaken in direct connection 
with the British Association, and were even pub- 
lished under its auspices. It would not bave been 
amiss, also, had the work of other nations in the 
same field received some slight recognition in 
connection with the account of the deep-sea ex- 
plorations undertaken by the Porcupine and 
Challenger. 

In short, this paper is noticeable for what it 
omits as well as for what it contains, and cannot 
be considered by any but those to whom it was 
addressed as a full and impartial review of sci- 
entific progress in the last half century. 


A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa. By Frede- 
rick Courteney Selous. With 19 full-page illus- 
trations by J. Smit, E. Whymper, and Miss 
A. B. Selous. Bentley & Son. 

Mr. SELOUS was a lad of nineteen when he be- 

gan his career as a professional elephant hunter. 

This fact proved of no disadvantage to him, for 


London: R 


when he applied to the King of the Matabele for 
** he asked me 
whether [ had ever seen an elephant, and upon 


permission to hunt in his country, 


my saying No, answered: ‘Oh! they will soon 
drive you out of the country, but you may go 
and see what you can do!’ On my then saying 
that [ had heard that he only allowed people to 
bunt in certain parts of the country, and asking 
where I might go, he replied: ‘Oh! you may go 
wherever you like: you are only a boy.’” He soon 
proved himself to be a very daring and success- 
ful sportsman, with very remarkable powers of 
endurance. For the greater part of the time 
from 1871 to the close of 1880, he roamed about 
the country lying to the south and west of the 
Zambesi in search of elephants. It was a 
hard life and full of danger, but one of which 
it is easy to see the fascination. Our 
author he many thrilling adventures, but 
he lacks the literary power to use his ma- 
terials to the best advantage. He is far too 
minute in his account of each day’s sport, and 
his book would have been more readable had it 
been half the size. We confess also to an over- 
powering feeling of sadness as one elephant after 
another is killed, from the certainty with which 
their extermination is being effected. Mr. Se- 
lous himself appears to have shot over a hundred, 
while there were many others in the field with 
him, some of whom were still more successful. 
At first we find the hunters making a selection 
from the herds, taking only the bulls or the 
great tuskers. Later, after describing the kill- 
ing of some not full grown, the author adds de- 
precatingly: ‘‘ Elephants are, however, now so 
searce that one cannot afford to leave even 


smallish ones alone.” There seem to be good 


grounds for crediting the assertion of a recent 
writer in the Spectator, that Jumbo may live to 
be the only surviving svecimen of his race. At 
least, from the accounts of the latest travellers, 
the time cannot be far distant when the elephant 
will be extinct in Africa. 

Two of the chapters, upon the South African 
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rhinoceroses and antelopes, were read as papers 


before the Zodlogical Society. The second is | 


admirably illustrated by plates giving the heads 
of every species to be found within a certain 
well-defined limit, The author seems to have 
been a good observer, and scattered througb his 
work are many notes on the natural history of 
the country over which he hunted that give ita 
certain value which, as a book of travels, could 
not be claimed for it. 


A History of the Bank of North America, the 
first bank chartered in the United States. Pre- 
pared, at the request of the President and Di- 
rectors, by Lawrence Lewis, jr. Philadelphia. 
1882. Svo, pp. 155 [not published). 

THE recent occurrence, on December 31, 1881, of 

the centennial anniversary of the incorporation 

of the Bank of North America, was fittingly 
celebrated by this historical sketch of the origin 
and career of that venerable, but still active and 

successful, institution. It was organized at a 

very critical period of the Revolution, almost 

wholly from a patriotic desire to sustain the fee- 
ble credit of Congress. By its aid troops were 
levied, arms and ammunition obtained, supplies 
furnished to the patriot army, and the expenses 
of the various phorsensrane the struggling gov- 
ernment defrayed. It owed its existence main- 
ly to the inspiration of Robert Morris, the ac- 
knowledged financial leader of the Revolution, 
and it received the hearty and substantial sup- 
port of the principal merchants of Philadelphia, 
and of a number of Dutch capitalists, who had 
faith in the success of the new republic. Mr. 


Lewis naturally gives at length the story of the | 


early struggles of the bank for recognition, and 
in less detail the account of its later and less 
eventful history. It has outlived the national 
banks which Hamilton so urgently recommend- 
ed, and it is itself now modestly registered 
among the national banks of the country. It 
has withstood the shocks of hostile legislation 
and of financial disturbances, and is to-day one 
of the strongest as it is one of the most con- 
servative banks of even that conservative city, 
Philadelphia. The portraits of Robert Morris 
and of its successive presidents, from Thomas 
Willing down to the present incumbent, seven 





in all, are valuable in themselves, and curious | 


as illustrations of the change of type and phy- 

siognomy in the course of a hundred years. A 

popular edition ought to be published. 

Kultur- und Litteraturgeschichte der franzé- 
sischen Schweiz und Savoyens. Von Dr. Her- 
man Semmig. Ziirich. 1882. 

In reviewing a popular history of Switzerland, 

not long ago, we had occasion to lament the 

want of an English history of that country which 
should give the results of late investigations, as 
well as describe recent events. But Dr. Sem- 
mig’s book, for those who read French and Ger- 
man, is better than a purely English work would 
be. In the space afforded by a small octavo, 
printed in Latin type, the author has given a 
very readable account of the history and litera- 
ture of the region described, each chapter and 
section being “illustrated” by long quotations, 
untransiated, by local writers. In deference to 
the popular preference for erroneous historical 
nomenclature, he does not venture to call his 
work a history of Romance Switzerland, which, 
he maintains, is its proper designation ; but hé 
protests on every occasion against the encroach- 
ments of Parisian vanity in a way that would 
please even Mr. Freeman, “How many,” he 
asks, ‘‘have reflected how the French language 
was introduced into a land that has ever been 
politically independent of France! . . . France 
—that France of which Paris is the centre—has 





enjoyed the glory of being the only hearth and 
home of the French language and literature,” to 
dispel which error is a main object of his book. 
With Mr. Semmig’s historical standpoint we 
have no fault to find, but his anger at the incor- 
poration in the French literary nationality of 
Rousseau, De Maistre, Francois de Sales, Con- 
stant, and Mme. de Staél is rather overdone. 
We suppose an author may be allowed to change 
his allegiance, even when the country of his 
choice is France, and that over such naturalized 
citizens the historian of literature has as good a 
claim as the tax-gatherer. 

Though it receives little attention from for- 
eigners, the history of the region enclosing the 
lakes of Geneva and Neuchatel equals in interest, 
both in medizval and modern times, that of any 
other part of Europe ; and the difficulty in the 
way of becoming acquainted with it has, in a 
large degree, been removed by Mr. Semmig’s 
penenateied hdenecinet ed volume. 
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Aleott, A, B. Sonnets and Canzonets. » Roberts 

ros. " 

Armstrong,G.F. A Goctna from Greece. London: 
Longmans, Green & 
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Bacon, H. A Parisian Year. Illustrated by the Author. 
Boston : Roberts Bros. $1 50. 

Betham-Edwards, M. Exchange - ‘eemnenas Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. 15 cen 

Classic Tales : ¢ Jsumprising Med ny the Vicar of Wake- 
field, Gulliver’s Travels, and the Sentimental Journey. 
London : George Bell & Sons. 

Craik, Mrs. D. M. Plain Speaking. Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 15 cents. 

Crowell, E. P. Sele ctions from Latin Poets. Boston: 
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Cunningham, W. — of English Industry ana Com 
meree. Cambridge (Eng.): University Press. $: 
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Fine Arts. 


THE TWO OIL-COLOR EXHIBITIONS. 


THe Annual Exhibitions of the National Acad- 
emy of Design and of the Society of American 
Artists are again open to the public. The cata- 
logue of the Academy contains 839 numbers, 
and that of the Society of American Artists 128. 
Both are overcrowded, and almost equally so, 
but there are fewer works of entirely valueless 
character in the latter collection than in the 
first. The effect of this overcrowding is, of 
course, as bewildering as usual, and, although it 
seems useless to complain of it, yet since it 
detracts so seriously from the effectiveness of 
an exhibition, and from the comfort of a visitor, 
we are impelled to record another protest against 
it. The task of the committees whose function it 
is to decide what works shall be received and 
what rejected is certainly a delicate one, but is 
also a very important one both to exhibitors and 
to the public. And, although itisa delicate task, 
and one which can be rightly discharged by the 
most competent judges only, it is not one which 
presents any great difficulties. It does, however, 
require considerable courage; for the canvases 
which do not merit public notice, and which 
ought not, therefore, to find place on the walls of 
these exhibitions, are by no means exclusively 
those of young and unknown persons, but are 
frequently those of older and well-known artists, 
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There is no more important or grave duty de- 
volving upon the managers of these institutions 
than that of appointing men of assured capacity 
to examine and pass upon works offered for ad- 
mission, who will discharge their function with 
integrity and firmness—rejecting, when occasion 
ealls for it, the works of their own members 
as promptly as they reject those of any other 
persons. 

Overcrowding is so seriously objectionable, 
even where all the pictures are good, that it 
ought to be avoided at almost any cost. For only 
a certain very limited number of pictures can be 
placed where they can be favorably seen in any 
case, and, therefore, by overcrowding, nothing 
is really gained. It is no advantage to an artist 
to have bis pictures placed where they cannot be 
favorably seen, and it may even be an injury to 
him, while it detracts greatly from the proper 
effectiveness of those which are well placed. 
One line of large pictures, and two of small ones, 
is as much as can ever be seen to advantage; 
and these ought not to be placed too closely to- 
gether, but at least six inches of space ought, 
if possible, to be left unoccupied between them. 
It is perfectly possible to carry out such a plan 
as this, as the managers of the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery in London have abundantly shown. If 
more really excellent works are produced in a 
year than our present galleries would thus accom- 
modate—which we very much doubt—then the 
exhibitions might be held more frequently, or 
more galleries might be prepared. And even 
though all the good pictures of a year might not 
be shown by such a plan, it would still be better 
so; for perhaps the greatest evil of overcrowd- 
ing is that by it the eye and mind areso fatigued 
and surfeited that a feeling akin to disgust is 
apt to be conceived, and the proper sense of the 
preciousness of good painting is thus lost. This 
is an inevitable effect of overcrowding, even 
where all the works are meritorious. It is still 
more the case where so many of them are either 
feeble or meretricious in character. 

The great and increasing numbers of young 
persons who now take to painting show a de- 
plorable tendency to exhibit their work prema- 
turely. The Academy exhibitions are largely 
made up of such works. The case would not be 
so bad if this immature work were simply crude 
and unskilful, as it is when it so largely affects 
a supposed artistic manner. The efforts of be. 
ginners whose purpose is earnest, and who work 
from nature with modest thoroughness, are often 
interesting and instructive. Ten or fifteen 
years ago such efforts were not unfrequently 
shown in the Academy exhibitions, and they 
gave promise of something like a living school 
when, to the faithfulness of affectionate study 
of nature, an adequate knowledge of the require- 
ments of exemplary art should be added. But 
very few of those who gave this promise have 
gone on in those lines of study and practice 
which might have led to its fulfilment. The 
current of interest in the not wholly ex- 
emplary aims and methods of the modern 
schools of the Continent of Europe have 
proved too strong for them; and year by 
year the tendency to follow these aims and 
methods without discrimination has shown 
itself stronger, until it bas become the ruling ten- 
dency. It is plainly apparent, on the first gene- 
ral survey of all our exhibitions at present, that 
the influence of the present French and German 
schools, which has been thus growing of late, is 
now the leading influence in this country. It 
not only shows itself in the works of the younger 
men who have sought their early training in 
those schoools, but it is apparent also in the works 
of nearly, if not quite, all of our older artists. 

This influence, in itself, is partly good and 
partly not good. It is good in so far as 





it leads toa more large and just method of re- 
garding nature in total effect, of securing a con 
sistency and harmony of tone by the proper rela- 
tions of color to another, and of 
subordinating details to masses. It is not good 
in so far as it tends to incompleteness of aim and 
method—by which we mean the sacrifice or omis- 
sion of some essential qualities of painting while 
exaggerated prominence is given to other quali- 
ties—and thus to substitute mere sketching for 
guietly-finished painting, or to arrest the culti- 
vation of good taste in choice and treatment of 
subject. In short, the influence of this foreign 
art is good in so far as we discriminate between 
its qualities and its faults—assimilating the one 
and rejecting the other. French art—for it is 
French art which really dominates in all the conti- 
nental schools—deals as a rule with but a few 


masses one 


of the more obvious external qualities of 
nature. These it quickly, and often master 
fully, seizes, but other and more essential 


qualities it largely omits. It is therefore not a 
wholly exemplary school for a student of paint- 
ing. In entirely good painting there is no omis- 
sion of anything that contributes to completeness 
of visual truth. In such painting a perfect bal- 
ance is maintained the elements of 
form, color, and chiaroscuro, and all that per- 
tains to these primary constituents of visual 1m- 
pressions. French painting, notwithstanding its 
good qualities, is unbalanced and partial. Its 
chief aim lies in the direction of chiaroscuro and 
resulting tone, but too exclusive pursuit of 
chiaroscuro leads to exaggeration, unquietness, 
and untruth of effect, which are all character 
istic faults of French art. Exaggerated chiaro- 
scuro, also, is destructive of pure and full color— 
giving such depth to shadows as to render true 
color impossible in them. The exhibitions 
which we are considering offer numerous in- 


between 


stances of this loss of color in shadow, consequent 
upon exaggerated depth of shade. It is true that 
as regards chiaroscuro our American art has, 
hitherto, been especially feeble, and the lesson of 
the French school is, therefore, a valuable one 
for us, in so far as it enforces its importance. 
But it is hard to learn anything rightly under 
faulty instruction. 

There is not the slightest need for the waste of 
time and misdirection of taste which result 
from following the partial and tentative methods 
of the modern schools, or for the independent 
and blind groping after methods of which the 
work now done by us shows so many unhappy 
Essentially sound and perfect methods 
were long ago attained in Venice, and may al- 
ways be securely acquired there. But if we will 
not learn in Venice, let us, by all means, learn 
what we may in France. A broad and manly 
style is a good thing. If the French can help 
us to attain it, let us accept the help. But in 
so far as French painting is loose and sloppy we 
had better not follow it. These bad qualities 
form no proper part of a broad and manly style. 
Rapid and dashy sketching as a mode of study 
—even that which may be almost unintelligible 
in form—has a very proper and important raison 
@étre when rightly and unaffectedly directed 
toward particular ends, as in notes and studies 
for color and chiaroscuro, But such work is 
right as a mode of study only. It is not right as 
a final mode of painting. Sketches and studies 
of this kind belong properly in the studio rather 
than in the place of public exhibition. As a 
rule, all painting, as such, ought to be finished. 
But of course the standard of finish varies 
according to the of the canvas and 
the consequent distance from which it should 
be viewed, and it may not be always 
possible to fix this standard with absolute 
precision. In general, however, a right degree 
of finish is that which renders the visual impres- 


signs, 


size 
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sion of a subject complete when the picture is 
This distance, 
as is well known, is that which brings the whole 
field of it comfortably within view. 
considered about equal to the greatest dimension 
of the picture. At this distance everything in a 
picture should appear finished. 


viewed from its proper distance. 


It is usuaily 


The finer execu 
tion of 2 small picture would not have effect upen 
the eye at the distance from which a large pic 
ture would have to be viewed, and such execu 
tion would therefore be useless and wrong on a 
large canvas. The coarser execution of a large 
picture would be unintelligible at the distance 
proper for a small picture, and would therefore 
be uselessand wrong on asmallcanvas, This prin 
ciple, like most others, is subject to more or less 
modification, according to various circumstances 
of artistic purpose; but it is as much a principle, 
Now, 


rising 


and as important a one, as any other. 


there is a strong tendency among our 
artists of the new school to disregard and to 
violate this principle. 


tures whose greatest dimensions may 


These artists execute pic 
not exceed 
two feet, with a degree of coarseness that would 
be right only 
thirty feet. 

Mr. Wm. M. 
Quartley, Mr. 
than this, the execution of these men is largely 


for canvases of twenty-five or 
This is the case with such men as 
Mr. J. Alden Weir, Mr, 


Bunce, and others. And, more 


Chase, 


well as 
vet 


inaccurate and meaningless as 
coarse may 
true The 

good touch only indicates the dis 
should be viewed, It 1s 


coarse, 


A very touch be a 
subtle and 


ness in a 


very 


one, degree of coarse 


tance from which it 
otherwise not different froma finerone. The great 
touches in the foreground of Tintoret’s ** Cruci 
fixion”™ in Venice differ in character from the tiner 
touches in a small picture by any true Venetian 
master only in being calculated for effect upon 
the eye when situated far enough off to take in 
the whole design. 
rate touches 
the brush, perfectly clear and intelligible charac 
But the 


works of these 


They are wonderfully accu 


giving, with a few broad sweeps of 


terization to each object represented, 
the 
artists of ours do not become intelligible at any 


great touches in many of 
distance as anything more than shapeless spots 
of light or dark color. 

Another fault which mars the 
good qualities in this art of ours is the very bad 


conspreuous 


taste which it frequently displays in choice and 
in treatment of subject. 
of nature, whether in landscape or figure sub- 
ject, seem not to appeal to our artists; but 
there is nothing that goes to the making of an 
artist which is more important than good taste. 
Indeed, it may that first 
qualification is a ready sense of what makes 
an object or a natural 
for art. A man may have every other qualifica- 
tion: he may possess all the powers which the 
best technical training can secure; he may have 
a quick feeling for all mere facts of form and 
color, and may be able to give the most facile 
and truthfui expression to it—yet if he have not 
cultivated taste, he cannot be an artist in the 
truest sense of the word. This want of taste 
in our art is due largely perhaps to the re- 
action of the last quarter of a century from 
the academic conventionalisms, under which 
taste had become wholly artificial; and also, 
perhaps, to the influence of our cruelly com 
monplace surroundings in America, The gen- 
eral movement toward naturalism of the 
past twenty-five years has, both in Europe and 
America, induced the mistaken idea that na- 
ture alone affords all the inspiration and gui- 
dance that art requires. It was well, indeed, that 
the academic idea of beauty should give place to 
the idea of nature ; for the academic idea was 
hollow and meaningless, while by the idea of na- 
ture much strong and true life has been infused 


The beauty and grace 


be safe to say his 


scene a fit subject 
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into all departments of art. But art requires a 
reat deal more than the idea of nature. It re 
quires, among other things, that disciplined sense 
of beauty which we properly mean by good 
tuste. 
Another essential quality which our art dos 
not yet exemplify, in any high degree, is that of 


design. The faculty of so adjusting the parts of 
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a subject as to secure a beautiful and living | general proportions of masses, those sequences 

‘en them, and thus tomake an | of ordered parts, and those sympathies of line 
organic unity of the whole, is, perhaps more | with line which make the works of Turner, of 
than anything else, the peculiar faculty of an | Titian, or of any other true designer so beau- 
riist. Some of the more obvious elements of | tiful. 

design exist, indeed, in most of the works under We propose, in another article, to comment in 

consideration. But few if any ef them exhibit | detail upon some of the canvases in these exhi- 


relationship betwe 


those more subtle relations of magnitudes in the | bitions. 
VOW READY, 
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CuAPTER I, Removal of the Alexandrian Obelisk, “ Cleo- 


CHAPTER V. Re-erection of the Vatican Obelisk. 
patra’s Nec ile,” to New York. 7 i 


I, Records oi all Egyptian Obelisks, 


II. Archeology of the on York Obelisk. * VIL Notes on the Ancient Methods of Quarrying, 
* IIL. Removal of the Luxor Obelisk to Paris. Transporting, and Erecting Obelisks and 
° §¥ 


Kemoval of the Fallen Obelisk of Alexandria other Massive Monoliths. 
to London. | * VIII Analysis of the Materials and Metals found 
with the Obelisk at Alexandria. 


Edition positively limited to 1,500 copies. Price $15 per copy, bound in cloth, delivery free. 


Address HENRY H. GORRINGE, 32 Waverley Place, New York. 


Mr. Alcott’s Lo the Lovers of Good Book s. 
AND CANZONETS. —— 


The undersigned has made a special arrangement with 


Sonne’ss. 
SONNETS 


By A. Bronson Alcott. 16mo, price $1. 
rhey are interesting asthe work of a man overeiglity 
years of age, and as the expressions of a life in which no 
hardness or bitterness or doubt has ever been allowed 
to take root. They are full of enjoyment of life, of the 
beauty of the world, of the goodness and the worth of 
human beings. ... Mr. F. B. Sanborn bas written, as 
an introduction to this volume of poems, a complimen- 
tary letter to the author and an essay, rich in illustra- 

tions, on the canzonet.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


MESSRS, 
LIFFLIN & Co, 


To sellat retail only their magnificent lists of publica- 
tions, embracing among others the works of Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Emerson, Whittier, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Sir Walter Scott, British Poets(com- 
plete 68 vols., Riverside Edition), Browning, De Quincey, 
Thoreau, Cooper, Bacon, Carlyle, Bret Harte, Howells, 
Henry James, Jr., Owen Meredith, H. B. Stowe, Stedman, 
jayard Taylor—all elegantly printed and bound at the 
famous Riverside Press, Cambridge, and for sale at very 
reasonable prices. 


HouGHTon, 





Mr. Bacon's Paris. 
A PARISIAN YEAR. By Henry 
Bacon. Illustrated by the author. 16mo, 


price $1 50. Illustrated Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


Call on or address 


J. C. DERBY, 


The author, a Boston artist, has resided in Paris many 
years. “It would,” saysthe Boston Advertiser, “be hard 
to find another book so lightin touch, so wide in range, 
and that gives so vivid a picture of the good side of 
artists, ectors, peasants—indeed, of alltbe world. Life ry 
ey ee are ae ere ae Care HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 

verywhere seems a pleasant thing: in Paris, in the 

ountry,on the coast of Brittany, or the farms of Nor- 11 Fast Seventeenth St., New York. 
mandy.” = 

= WE SHALL PUBLISH APRIL 10, 1882: 

VESTM US: Memoirs of a Disciple A Series of 

of St. Paul. By the author of ‘ Philochris- TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES, 

tus. One volume. ( wr with y Ecce 2744 x 36 inches, containing Fifteen Diagrams designed 

Homo’ and ‘ Philochristus.’ Price $1 50. for use in Schools and Colleges. Edited by A. 8. 
Packard, Jr., Professor of Geology and Zodlogy, 
Brown University, and Editor of ‘The American 
Naturalist,’ author of ‘ Zodlogy,’ ete. 


Another of those admirable books descriptive of the 
life and times of Christ and his Apostles, and told ina 


style felicitously adapted to the subject, as those who - . . 
name ae 60 BD *hristus” w eadtiy helleve The diagrams are to be accompanied by a Text-Book, 
remember “ Philochristu will readily believe. FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY, } Pos pages, 8vo, by Prof’ 
aa Packard. 
r ’ The series of diagrams are arranged in the form of 
Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the pub- | landscapes, and contain a number of original restora- 
tions oF American, Silurian, and Devonian animals, 

especially Carboniferous, Jurassic, and Tertiary Verte- 
brate animals, by Prof. E. D. Cope, H. F. Osborn, and 
the Editor; with restorations in the text. 

Price for the ten diagrams and book, poem paid, $6. 
Address ail orders to THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., 
Providence, Kk. I 





lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


AND DRAWING 
Instruments for Engineers, Surveyors, Students 


Dr: vughtsmen, and others,in every variety and at ex- 
tremely moderate - ices. Transits, Levels, C ompasses, 


Af4c c= MATICAL 






Tapes; fine Swiss Draw. Insts., single piece or in cases ; 


Pocket-Compasses, Sextants, Pedometers, Aneroid Ba- A Magnificent Library 


rometers, Draw. and Profile Paper, Tracing-Cloth, India Of over 10,000 vols., the result of collections of the 
ust f: 3 P ils: I F a . = . 

ae: Lopre — Ly ater-Colors, Pencils; Field, Marine, and finest works, made between 1790 and 1859, is to be dis- 

posed of by private sale. There are many curious and 


tc 
send 3-cent sti ump for 112-page illustrated catalogue. 
BENJ. PIKE’S SON & CO., 928 Broadway, N.Y. | rare books, some having been printed at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. For catalogues, price 2 


edo doar - y Jnonue cents, ete., apply to 
Eleventh ape sap Catalog até REID TAY] OR 
Of Old and New Books, 30 to 60 per cent. discount 


Park House, Montreal. 
from publishers’ prices. illustrated, Standard, and Rare 


SOOKS, stat yr bes $00 atalogue eve ssued me TTS r ’ 
2 Send postal See bast Sook Cates ~o—— UICK AS A WINK.”—Rockwood’s In- 


Jree. ESTES & LAURIAT, 501-305 Washington Street 5 
(opp. “Old South”), Boston, Mass. stantaneous Photographs, 17 Union Square, N. Y 
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The Century 
FOR MAY 
CONTAINS: 
REMINISCENCES OF MY IRISH JOURNEY. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 


From the hitherto unpublished manuscript ; 
to be continued in the June and July numbers. 


THE STREET OF THE HYACINTH. 
By Constance Fenimore Woolson, author of 
‘Rodman the Keeper,’ ‘ Anne,’ etc. 
_ A charming two-part story of American life 
in Rome; to be finished in the June number. 
LECTURING IN TWO HEMISPHERES. 
By Archibald Forbes. 

Anentertaining account of the noted war cor- 
respondent’s experiences in England and Ame- 
rica, 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
by E. C. Stedman. 

A careful study of his writings; witha portrait 
of Lowell (the frontispiece), engraved by Kruell. 
GEORGE INNESS. 

A critical paper, by Henry Eckford, illustrated 
with six engravings of Inness’s pictures, 

THE TRANSFERRED GHOST. 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
A short story, by the author of ‘ Rudder Grange.’ 
THE HELLENIC AGE OF SCULPTURE, 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 

Another of Mrs. Mitchell's interesting and in- 
structive articles in the sertes on Sculpture, 

RUSSTAN CHRISTIANITY VS. MODERN JUDAISM. 

By Emma Lazarus. 

A reply to the paper from the Russian point 

of view published in the April Century. 
OPERA IN NEW YORK. 
By Richard Grant White. 

Covering the period 1848-52, Among its illus- 
trations is a full-page portrait of Henrietta Son- 
tag, with portraits of Alboni, Bosio, and others, 

THE SERIAL STORIES. 

Full installments of ‘* A Modern Instance,” by 
W. D. Howells, and ‘‘ Through One Administra- 
tion,” by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

THE CANADIAN MECCA. 
With Fourteen Illustrations. 
A paper, by W. George Beers, descriptive of 
“Ste. Anne de Beaupré,” near Quebec. 
ORIGINAL POEMS BY 
James Russell Lowell, John G. Saxe, 
Edward Everett Hale, 
Joel Chandler Harris (“‘ Uncle Remus”), 
Andrew Lang, Edmund W. Gosse, 
H. C. Bunner, and others. 

Editorials on current events in ‘‘ Topics of the 
Time,” the latest inventions in ‘The World’s 
Work,” new books in * Literature,” Notes on 
Reading in ‘‘ Home and Society,” bits of humor 


in ‘* Bric-d-brac.” 
Sold everywhere : 35 cents ; 
THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 


ry. ™~ bd ° 
» ‘ ~ 
[he Critic, 

“ The first literary journal in America.”’—London Acade 
my. No, 34, out to-morrow, will contain a capital essay 
on “Bret Harte’s Prose and Poetry,” by J. H. Morse; 
the conclusion of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's interesting 
“Reminiscences of Longfellow ” ; a sonnet on the poct’s 
death (“ Vale et Salve ’’), by Miss Edith M. Thomas; an 
estimate of the late D. G. Rosseti; editorials on ‘The 
Astor Stumbling-Biock,” “ Nineteenth Century Falla 
cies,” and Sergeant Ballantine’s reminiscences ; a com- 
munication from the author of “At Home in Fiji”; 
timely and well-written book-reviews, etc., ete. 

Sold_at Brentano’s, and all] the leading stands in New 
York City and elsewhere. Ten cents a copy; a year. 
To teachers and clergymen, $1 60, Office, 30 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 
At 25 Cents to the Shilling, 


Sent, post-paid, direct from London, on receipt of price 
of publication in bankers’ draft, currency, or post-oftice 
order. 

The recent Custom-House and Post-Office Circulars 
permit all printed matter to be mailed to the United 
States with safety and economy, and the duty, if any, to 
be collected from addressees. 

Stevens’s Priced List of nearly 500 English, French, 
and German Periodicals, with fuller Announcement for 
supplying books by mail or freight, is distributed gra- 
tuitously by every public library in the United States, 
by Tice & Lynch, 3444 Pine Street, New York, and 
B. F. STEVENS, American Library and Literary Agent, 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, England. 


$4 a year. 
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A NEW TREATISE ON THE LAW OF CORPORATIONS 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Treatise on the Law of Private Corporations 
other than Charitable. 


By VICTOR MORAWETZ. 1 vol. 8vo, law sheep, 721 pa 


Prof. J. B. THayer, of the Law Department of Harvard University says: ‘It appears to mx 
one of unusual merit. . . . It is admirably suited to the purposes of a practical tes ae <—fur 
nishing a compact statement of the existing law, an adequate citation of authorities, and an inti 
mation of the grounds of the law which is accurate and sagacious.” 

Hon. SAMUEL F, MILLER, U.S. Supreme Court, writes: ‘It is a fitting supplement to Dillon's 
work on Municipal Corporations, and higher praise I could not give.” 


f a business character Ihe 


A concise treatise on the law relating to private corporations « 
author has endeavored to make a full collection of the authorities upon this branch of the law, and 
to state clearly and concisely the principles which the authorities illustrate. 

The matters generally considered under the head of ultra vires are discussed chiefly in ¢ hap 
ters II. and ITI. Chapter IT. treats of ‘‘The Legal Validity of Corporate Acts.” Under this head 
an attempt has been made to distinguish the different principles of law upon which the legal effect 
of corporate acts depends, and to deduce from the authorities a series of rules by which the validity 
of transactions entered into by corporations in violation of their charters can be determined. The 
question what transactions corporations are authorized by their charters to enter into, is treated of 
in Chapter III, under the title, ‘‘ The Construction of Charters,” 

The general plan of the treatise is indicated by the following 


OUTLINE OF THE CONTENTS 
Chapter I. Definition of a Corporation. The Formation Chapter VI, Remedies of Stockholders in Equity 
of a Corporation. Chapter VI. Legislative Control over Private ¢ rpora 
Chapter Il. The Legal Validity of Corporate Acts. 1. tions. 1. The Constitutionality of Legisiatic Tet 
General Principles. 2. Rules and Authorities. ing Private Corporations. ‘2. The Effect of a Reser 
> ion of Pow: » Repeal or Iter hart 
Chapter III. The Construction of Charters. 1. What vation of wer to Rey rA Char 
. Duties of % ) 1 ma ¢ rtere< r Publk Tr 
acts a Corporation may do. 2. How the Business of Vutle f Corporation hartered f Public Pu 
a Corporation may be carried on. 3. The Extent of poses 
the Powers of the Agents of a Corporation, Chapter VUI. The Richts of a Corporation outside of 
7 he State t vhich it is charteres 
Chapter IV. The Contract of the Stockholders of a Cor the State by which it w ar ‘ 
poration. 1. How this Contract may be created. Chapter TX Transfers of Franchises and Consolida 


he ‘ 


2. The Liability of Stockholders to Contribute to the tion. 1. The Right to Transfer or Mortgage Fran 
Conditional Subscriptions. Consolid 


Company's Capital. chises 2 ition of Corporations. 
4. Subscriptions obtained by Frau . Rescission | Chapter X. The Rights of Creditors. 1. The Eauitable 


of the Contract of Membership. 6. Transfers of Lien of Creditors upon the Cay 





Shares. 2. The Rights of Creditors agair Stockh s 
Chapter V. Rights of Stockholders. 1. Profits and Divi individually, 

Jends. 2. The Powers of the Majority. 5. The Rights - * : 

Conds. «i vpeinas Jor™, a Chapter XI. Dissolution of Corporations 


of Stockhol 


lers considered with regar’ to their Mu 


| Table of Cases.—Inde> 


tual Relationship. 


RAILROAD CORPORATIONS. 


Besides discussing the law of Private Corporations generally, the author has treated the follow 
ing points of especial interest to Railroad Companies : 
ntracts to transport.beyond their line Contract to operate road not specifically enforce: 
Contract to construct roa 
Public duties 


Right to make c¢ 
of road. 

Right to purchase steamboat. 

Richt to build stations and other appurtenances. 

Cannot trade in coals. 

Cannot buy land to prevent competition. 

become carrier upon another line of road. 


i not specifically enforced 


Duty to operate their roads. 
Remedy to compel performance of this duty. 
Cannot sell or mortgage property necessary to perforn 
Cannot duties to public. 
Arrangements for the regulation of joint traffic autho 
rized. Transfers and mortgages of franchis« 


Necessary property cannot be taken on execution 





Agreements for the division of earnings. Whether bound to construct their roads 


Acreements to maintain connection between their lines, Duty to complete road when part built. 
Pooling arrangements between companies owning Whether this duty can be enforced. 
parallel roads Duties as common carriers for hire. 
Agreements for running powers: Remedies against company failing to perform thet 


cuties. 


‘ontracts in violation of duti 


When such agreements are authorized on the part 
s to public, void 


of the lessor 


When authorized on the part of the lessee. Contracts to prevent construction of road. 
Transfer of management of the traffic to a contractor. | Contracts not to erect stations. 
Public character of railroads. Contracts to discriminate between shippers. 
Laws providing for the safe management of railroads. Subscriptions for shares in, conditional upon location 
Laws regulating charges. | road, 
Laws imposing liability to laborers of contractor. Subscriptions by municipalities. 
Power of levislation under reservation of power to alter, | Etc., ete. 

| 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PuBLISHERs, 


254 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ID. A ppleton & Co. | Lippincott’s Magazine, 


Hlave }? st publi hed: 


I, 
Myth and Science. 


Tito Vignoli. 
12m 


By ‘International Scientific Se- 


ries.” , cloth, price $1 50 


nid Se Animal 
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ption of 
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CONTENTS: The Ideas a 
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Sensation tion—Hum 
ption tatement of the Pro 
Human Exercise of the Intellect 
The Intrinsic Law 
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Illusions, N« 
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Dreams, 
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An ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 


LITERATURE. 
MAY NUMBER 


NOW READY. 


With tllustrations. Containing : 

1. RANCHES AND RANCHEROS OF THE FAR WEST. 
By George Rex Buckman. [lustrated.—2. FAR AND 
NEAR. By Frances L, Mace 3. STEPHEN GUTHRIE. 
A Story. Ulustrated.—t. THE LAND OF COTTON. By 
William L. Murfree, Sr. THE O'SHAUGHNESSY 
DIAMONDS. A Story. By William M. Cooke.—6. A 


VIOLET IN THE GRASS. By Howard Glyndon.—7. SEA 


SERPENTS. By C. F. Holder.—8. MR. SHADDOCK’S 
EFLOPEMENT. AStory. By Edward W. Flagg.—9. TWO 
QUAKER WEDDINGS By George J. Varney. 10, 


THINGS IN WHICH WE DIFFER. By William H. Ride 








“His book is ingenious; . . . his theory of howsci- | ing 11, THE MYSTERY OF SPRING. By Charlotte 
ence gradually differentiated from and conquered myth Fiske Bates 12. A MAY-DAY ON THE SIMPLON. By 
is extremely well wrought out, and is probably in essen P. D. Natt.—18. OUR FLOWER-GARDENS. By Edward 
tials correc '—Saturday Revieu : = Pinot 
SANS CORTERS. SET OY J C. Bruce.—14. OUR MONTHLY GOSSIP : 1. Public Topies : 

Longfellow. 2. Place aux Dames: A Lady’s Reminiscen 
If. ces of Aaron Burr. irt Matters: Henri Regnault’s 
. ° 7 » ° *‘Automedon and the Horses of Achilles.” 4. Anecdoti 
( apitai and / opulation e cal and Miscellaneous: One of our Dialects: A Pioneer 
Judge. —15. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 
A Study of the Economie Effects of their Re - 

lations to each other Ry Frederick B. For SALE BY AIL Book AND News DEALERs. 

Hawley. 12mo, cloth, ] On; ma), Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3; Single Number, 25 
- ~ a cents. LIPEKAL CLUB RATES. 

“It would be false modesty in ad; .? SPECIMEN NUMPER mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
that the economic law I have attem, ing py 20 cents. (Postage stamps afford a convenient form of 
equals in its influence uponeconomic concen 0m," — 
hitherto ascertained. Granted its truth, it throw#* » 
and decisive light on nearly all the unsolved problems” YFRy 3. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
of the science.” —L-xtract from Preface. - — — 1 . hile ¥ 5 

715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
II, 7 ‘| lk " - 
oly y ¢ - 
a ee W.B. Clarke & Carruth 
ME SONS ave. 


A Collection of Choice Music, 
Instruction. For the 
tute-Hall, and Home Circle. 


with Elementary 


School Room, Insti- 


Containing a brief, 
course of elementary 


practical, and comprehensive 
instruction, with a great variety 


of selections, adapted to all occasions, including stand 
ing favorites and many new songs. 
8vo, boards, price 80 cents. 
IV. 
. : . 
Lie Anna-lise 
A German Play by Hermann Hersch, with an 


Interlinear Translation, and ey for 
Learning to ReadGerman. By C. F. Kroeh, 
A.M., Professor of Modern tele ruages in 
the Stevens Institute of Technology. 12mo, 
cloth, price $1. 

* For sale by all booksellers ; 
will be 
price. 


D. 


or any volume 


sent by mail, post-paid, 


APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 Astor Place, Eighth Street, New York, 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS 


PRICED CATALOGUES, containing valuable standard 
literature, as well as rare, curious, and out-of-the-way 
books, are issued from time to time, and will be for- 
warded to any address. 

OKS PURCHASED. 


> VW . ) a bin ; 
F. W. CHRISTERN 
37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 

Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek ane Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
deman A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books re ‘ceived from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


The Portable Bookcase 
(PATENTED) 

Cherry, Black Walnut, 
No room where Books 


Solid and 
used complete 


or Ash. 
are 


In Ebony, 
Permanent. 
without it. 

For descriptive circular and price 
makers, LocKWwoopD, BRooKs & Co., 
Boston. 


»-list, address the sole 
3381 Washington St., 


on receipt of 





Call attention to their very full stock of BOOKS, new 
and second-hand, in all departments of literature, which 
they will sell at the very lowest market prices. 
Send for catalogues. Correspondence solicited. 
Special agents for 
7 he 


Supscription price, 


Victorian Review. 


$7 50 per year; single numbers 65c. 


Publishers of 


Appalachia, 


Edited by members of the Appalachian Mountain Club 
and full of information of interest to lovers and stu- 
dents of mountains. Price per number, 50 cents. 


Also publishing agents for the Society for Political 
Education. 

Their assortment of books on POLITICAL ECONOMY 
is especially complete. 





W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTH, 


340 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
PUTNAM’S 
Brief List No. 4,’ 


Just ready, contains many fine and rare Illus- 
trated and Standard Books atlow prices. TUR- 
NER’S RIVERS OF FRANCE, TURNER’S 
PLATES TO THE ANNUALS, SCOTT’S MIS- 
CELLANEOUS WORKS, extra illustrations. 


FINE ILLUSTRATIONS FOR SCOTT, AB- 
BOTTSFORD WAVERLEY, IRVING'S 
WORKS, large-paper edition; DICKENS’S 


WORKS, large-paper household edition ; 
THACKERAY’S WORKS, édition de luxe; 


STORER’S CATHEDRALS, proofs before let- 
ter; FINDEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO BYRON, 


large-paper proofs, etc., etc., etc. All in finest 
condition. 


Sent free on application. 





P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, near Fifth Avenue’ 





_ [Number 877 


“~OUNTEE BROTHAERS, 
XN BANKERS, 
No. 120 BROADWAY (EQUITABLE BUILDING), NEW YORK. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED, 
ubject to check at sight, and interest allowed on 
balances, 

Government and other bonds and investment securi- 
ties bought and sold on commission. 

Telegraphic transfers made to London and to various 
places in the United States. 

Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


and Circular Notes issued for the use of travellers in all 
parts of the world. 


|S peatated BROTHERS & CO.,, 


59 WALL STREET, 
IssvtE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


A. P. TURNER & 


207 WALNUT PLACE, PHILADELPHIA, 
DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS, 


Orders executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 


"IDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
1 Nassau St., New York ; 40 State St., Boston. 


EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT. 
Correspondents : 

BARING RroTHERs & Co., London; 
PERIER FRERES & Co., Paris: 
MENDELSSOHN & Co. ., Berlin. 


INCE & WHITELY, 


No. 64 Broadway, New York. 


y 
(Branch Office, 180 Fifth Avenue.) 


All classes of Railway and Mining Stocks bought and 
sold on Commission. 

Private telegraph-wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
i , Washington, Boston, Bric geport, and New 

aven. 


co., 


General Real Estate Agency, 
CHICAGO. 


Bairp & Braptey, 


90 LA SALLE STREET 
(Established 1857). 





REAL ESTATE Bought and Sold on Commission. 

PROPERTY RENTED and cared for, and remittances 
made promptly. 

TAXES and ASSESSMENTS looked after and paid. 

LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of years carefully 
negotiated. 





A separate corps of assistants in each department, and 
our personal supervision given to all. 

We offer our best services to the owners of property 
obtained by foreclosure or otherwise in Chicago and 
vicinity. 

References given in the principal Eastern cities, if de- 
sired, 


TO BOOKBUVERS AND LIBRARIANS. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 


BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIANS, 
9 CASTLE ST., EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND, 
Will be happy to send, regularly as published, their 


Clearance Catalogue of Library Dupli- 
cates, ete., 


Consisting of best English Editions of Recent Books in 
all departments of literature, at preety reduced prices, 
to any address, pom. -free, on a appl ation. 


Wadsworth Bros. So. Howland, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Sew Supplies of 

every descripti 
84 WASHINGTON ST’ <9 
nll Catalogues free on application: 


Printed by the Evening Post Job Printing Office, N. Y. 





‘BOSTON 
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